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“A HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 
BY CHARLES STEWART. 
@w starry wings Hope's angel herald, flying, 
l’roclaims the advent of the glad New Year, 
And from afar the Old Year, pale and dying, 
lings his white shroud and totters to his bier. 
Then burrah! hurrah! for the glad New Year, 
Who mounts his throne with a shout; 
Who welcomes Hope with a hearty cheer 


And shuts wan Sorrow out. 





Bells ere ringtyy, eyes are flinging 
Flashes fast and 
Joy upspringing, voices singing 
New Year's jubilee! 
Behold the broad river in joyous array, 
Like shadows the skaters skirr wildly away: 
Bright faces uplifted 
Bloom every where, 
As angels had sifted 
The sunshine there. 
All light and music, and all life and motion; 
Enchanting spell of beauty and of blise, 
On life’s hyemal ocean 
Oh! what a gladsome day fs this! 
Oid mother Earth from her happy heart 








ree; 





Sends up 4 pean from crowded mart— 
A prayer of praise, 
And a shout of joy 


ng boy at the 






From the bonfire’s biaze; 
i age, 


And e’en olk 





vs ver ik » ancient page 
4 Tu t t ! rays, 
And n the sk 
Now are low and now are high, 
Bat, high on , are happy as the day is long, 


of the 
And hope 


May you 3 
Ever bright, aud always happy as this first auspicious 


day. 
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1859. 

TE\HE year one thousand eight hundred and 

i fifty-nine, which will close before another 
number of J/arper’s Weelly is issued, has been 
in some respects more memorable than most 
previous years for the last quarter of a contury. 
It will figure conspicuously in history, not only 
from the intrinsic importance of the events it 
witnessed, but from the dramatic completeness 
of several of the movements which took place 
between its January and its December. 

It will be remembered, in this country, as 
the year which witnessed the final sett!ement 
ef the Kansas dispute, and the general acquics- 
cence of all moderate men in the Douglas doc- 
trine that Territorics, like States, are free to 
prescribe their own domestic institutions. It 
is left for future Congresses to determine at 
what period an unformed society becomes a 
Territory in the sense implied in the above 
statement of doctrine; but the principle once 
admitted, such matters of detail can involve 
but little difficulty. At the very carliest in- 
ception of political existence— 
stance, as the inhabitants of a Territory can 
elect a delegate to Congress—the privilege of 
designating the institutions they prefer will ob- 
viously accrue. It was hoped by many that 
this settlement would for a time calm the vio- 
lence of the Slavery controversy. But the 
John Brown raid into Virginia, and the relue- 
tance of the South to submit to the legislative 
predominance of the more populous North, 
seem, at the Jast hour of the dying year, to 
have revived the controversy in its most bitter 
shape, and we take leave of 1859 with angry 
threats of disunion ringing in our ears, and 
fieree menaces of civil war disturbing the com- 
merce and finance of the country. Let us hope 
that 1860 will witness a calmer and more prac- 
tical frame of mind among our statesmen. 
Meanwhile Ict us congratulate ourselves that 
there has been tangible progress in this Slavery 
conflict since 1858. 

In Europe, 1859 will be chiefly remembered 
as the year of the Italian war. It was on New- 
Year's Day, 1359, that Napoleon first intimated 
lis purpose of attempting to solve the Italian 
problem, if need be, with the sword. Austria 
would not yicld to fate, and ac -ordingly, as 
soon as the weather permitted, the armies took 
the field. The result was the total overthrow 
of Austrian power in the Italian peninsula, 
With a sagacity peculiarly his own, Napoleon 
made peace as soon as his moral object was 
gained. tl y of Aus- 








as soon, for in- 


After Solferino the real sway 
tria in Italy was gone forever, and Napoleon 
laid down the sword—punishing Venice, not 
unjustly, for the selfish and narrow-minded 





manner in which she had held aloof from 
Lombardy and Piedmont in 1848. Ever since 
then Italy has been in a transition state. Lom- 
bardy and the Duchies have proved their ca- 
pacity for self-government and their intelligent 
patriotism by a policy so enlightened, so reso- 
lute, and yet so forbearing, that it is without 
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parallel in the history of sud ion] : $ 
nations. Their future is safe. ‘ihe Pope sul 
remiins—an unsolved, almost hopeless puzzie. 
Without foreign troops to protect him the old 
man’s throat would not be safe ten minutes 
among his own people ; and yet he never was 
so obstinately set on refusing to reform his 
government, never blinder to his true position 
among nations. Holding power and life at the 
will of foreign sovereigns, he actually fans trea- 
son in France, suffers crazy Irishmen to sicken 
the British by eulvgics of his brutal despotism, 
and exasperates the enlightened world by the 
Mortara outrage—a villainy so infamous that it 
could hardly have been tolerated in the dark 
If the teaching of history be sound, this 
uge the end of 
an institution 
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ages. 
inveterate stolidity sould pres: 
papal dominion. So venerable 
as the papacy commands the respect of man- 
kind, and if it could be harmonized with the 
liberal instincts of the age even Protestants 
would not willingly see it trampled in the dust. 
But Pius the Ninth seems bent on his doom ; 
and really the metirod he will enforce is the 
surest for the improvement of Italy. If he will 
imself, if he will not permit the En 
to save him, why, let him have his v 
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perors ve 
Of the rest of Europe the ! ill 
say little. France is uncl al 
than usual; prosperous; no f - 
ly; but with a government so thorough and 
well administered, so just as between iman and 





man, that other countries may admire \. Ger- 
he corvulsions of 


many has recovered from 
terror into which it was plunged by the war; 
except as to the bankruaptey of Austria—an old 
Russia, 


builds railroads and emanci- 


story—it attracts no outside attention. 
peaceful and ac'ive, 


pates serfs—strenethening itself on every 





sac 


: ee } “ 
Spain cioses the 





year with a declaration of war 
against African neighbors, whom it will crush 
} on account of their piratical 
ld will not pity. With re- 


out, and ‘hom, 





: best remem- 





» Gieat Terror about a 





ber 
Fren 


eh Invasion. The course of the English 





during the Italian war was wisely neutral; 
“d the ill-will of both 


‘e then have been al 





they somchow attracté 





parties, and ever sin 





ately quaking amd blustering about an 
from Franee—the very t thing any sane 
I late. Meanwhile 


‘renchman would cont 





the cause of electoral reform (a matter of 
more moment to the English people than for- 
as remained stationary. 

has witnessed some important 
changes in Asi The Indian mutiny has been 
outwardly quelled. A change in the form—but 
no change in thigéubstance—of the British Gov- 
ernment in India has taken place, and a chronic 
financial crisis has sueceeded to the war. Fresh 
changes, involving some reduction of the enor- 
mous expenditure now thrown on the Govern- 
ment, are imperative. China has again thrown 
down the gauntlet to the civilized world, and a 
new war is commencing, with no great prospect 
of practical results. Experience shows that our 
treaties both with China and Japan can not be 
trusted beyond the range of British or American 
cannon. Nothing short of the armed oceupa- 
tion of commanding points in China seems 
likely to secure a safe intercourse with the peo- 
ple of that empire. 

South America is, as usual, a prey to rev- 
olution. Paraggay has made nominal amends 
for her outrages on our citizens, and is ready 
to repeat the misdeed on the first opportunity. 
Wa: and revolution rage at Buenos Ayres, in 
Peru, in Venezuela, New Granada, and Bo- 
livia. Brazil alone pursues a tranquil course 
of prosperous commerce. Mexico continues to 
be the prey of banditti—now under the banner 
of the Church, now under that of the Liberals; 
several United States citizens have been mas- 
sacred with impunity, and at the time we write 
a final solution of the difficulty seems as distant 
as ever. Nicaragua sinks into insignificance, 
and keeps the transit route closed. Canada 
pursues a peaceful career, increasing yearly in 
population and wealth. 

Commerce, during 1859, has slowly recovered 
from the crisis of 1857. The year 1858 was one 
of liquidation; 1859 witnessed the beginning of 
reconstruction. But for the Italian war, which 
checked all mercantile operations, the work 
would have now been far advanced; as it is, 
until within a few weeks capitalists have been 
timid, money has been cheap at all the financial 
centres, and very few new enterprises have becn 
undertaken. As a general rule, all branches 
of trade have been dull both in England and in 
the United States. Over-importations deprived 
many of our foreign merchants of their usual 
profits on their dealings last fall; the prospect 
is fair for still more serious losses from the same 
cause next spring. Should the mercantile world 
enjoy another year of tranquillity, and no check 
to commerce arise from financial mistakes on 
the part of banks and other moneyed institu- 
tions, 1860 will leave us well prepared for a 
period of great commercial ‘activity. Thank 
Providence, the crops of 1859, both North and 
South, were unusually bountiful; both cotton 
and breadstuffs are abundant, and command 
prices which remunerate the growers handsome- 
ly. With this basis to go upon, our commercial 
future would be sure were the banks and the 
importers kept within the bounds of moderation. 
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THE LATE HON. ‘THEODORE 
SELDGWICK. 

We were in hopes that we should have been able 
to present our readers with a portrait of the late 
Hon. Thed@ore Sedgwick, who was for along pe- 
riod a co-Bikorer of ours in this journal. But nei- 
ther Mr. Sedewick’s family nor his friends possess 
any likeness of the deceased ; to the best of our be- 
lief no authentic portrait of him is in existence. 
Not many months since we requested Mr. Sedg- 
wick to have his likeness taken for our use. He 
laughingly refused, declaring that we should never 
publish him with his consent. His modesty pre- 
vented other friends from obtaining the same favor. 

It only remains for us at this late day to state 
briefly, that the late Theodore Sedgwick was born 
at Albany in 1811. His father was a lawyer of 
eminence; his grandfather was the famous Chief 
Justice Sedgwick of Massachusetts, who was at 
one time Speaker of the louse of Representatives, 
and subsequently a Judge of the United States Su- 
preme Court. ‘They were a race of lawyers, all 
clear-headed, quick-minded, and gifted with natu- 
ral eloquence. 

Shortly after Mr. Sedgwick lad attained his ma- 
jority he went to Paris as Secretary of Legation un- 


der Mr. Livingston, There he enjoyed the society 









of many of the best men of the day, and contract- 
el many fri ips which lasted throughout his 
li With De Tocqueville, among oth- 
: intimate; they corresponded 
rly De Tocqueville had retired 





from offi Mr. Sedgwick was one of the few per- 
sons to whom he contied his melancholy forebod- 
ing with recard to the future of France. He was 
likewise welcomed into the best society in En- 
sland; with Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, and 
other leaders of the Pritish bar he was on terms of 
htful intimacy. No American was ever more 
hly appreciated abroad than Mr, Sedgwick. 

On his return to this country he commenced 
the practice of the law in this city, and soon se- 
cured a large and lucrative practice. Inthe midst 
indulged his literary aptitudes by writing 
freely for the press, and by composing two legal 
works “*On the Measure of Damages” and on 
itutional and Statutory Law.” These lat- 
ter were eminently successful, and are now text- 
Looks, not only in this country but in England 
likewise. On the political questions of the day he 
wrote copiously, and with his usual force in the 
Hvening Post, and subsequently in Harper's Weekly. 
ile was in politics a conservative, or National 
Democrat, but with none of the party bitterness so 
‘ politicians. He counted among 
his intimate friends many members of the Repub- 
lican party; perhaps, of all the appointments made 
by Mr. Buchanan in this section none was more 
popular with all parties than that of Mr. Sedgwick 
to the United States District Attorneyship. He 
took a lively interest in every movement which 
had for its o! ject the development of civilization ; 
he was, as is known, President of the New York 
Crystal Palace, and took a prominent part in many 
other similar undertakings 

If we were to seek to characterize his political 
system by a single epithet, we should say it was 
practical, We was a practical man—trained and 
bred in the practical school, and always ready to 
forego abstract theories for the sake of practical re- 
sults. Ile believed that all human governments 
and all social compacts were essentially compro- 
and that an attempt to build up a society 
or a nation on an abstract inflexible doctrinal basis 
could not but result in despotism and revolution. 
Iience his course on the great controversy which 
rages in this country: a course which, while it ex- 
posed him to the malignant abuse of extremists, 
won for him golden opinions from conservatives on 
all sides, Nothing annoyed him more than the 
senseless abuse of political opponents which used 
to fill the columns of the Washington Union under 
the Pierce Administration. 
used to say, ‘‘is a nuisance and a disgrace to the 
party.” 

Ile was devotedly attached to his profession, 
which he regarded as the first in the world. But 
the election of judges filled him with disgust, and 
he labored faithfully and energetically to have the 
system altered. Of his rivals at the bar he al- 
ways spoke with a}'preciative kindness; no one 
admired the great efiorts of O’Conor, Van Buren, 
Field, Brady,or Noyes more heartily than he. His 
own legal abilities were good, though, latterly, ill- 
health, other pursuits, and a love of leisure ren- 
dered him more indifferent to practice than he had 
Leen at an earlier age. 

He was emphatically a gentleman, in the old 
sense of the term. He loved the society of the 
refined, the educated, and the gentle. The tricks 
an l frauds of politics he shrank from with horror. 
No party convention ever saw him bow the knee, 
or couceal his sentiments, or adopt a subterfuge, 
or hide his loathing of ruffianism and profligacy. 
Kind and gentle to all, he knew no distinctions of 
race or faith; but, as might have been expected 
of a Sedgwick, he chose his own society, and chose 
it well. 

For many months he may have foreseen his im- 
pending doom, The death of his wife, who was 
taken from him a couple of years since, affected 
him very severely. He was subject to attacks 
of that most terrible disease—neuralgia—and for 
some months before he died was incapacited from 
attending to business. Not many weeks since 
he called on us, and laughingly observed that he 
came to make a contract to correspond for /ar- 
per’s Weekly in Europe, as he must go abroad if he 
wanted to save his life. His last composition for 
the public eye appeared in this journal. We have 
lost in him a most gifted and conscientious co-la- 
borer, and a powerful and vigorous writer. 

Mr. Sedgwick died at Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts, at the old seat of his family, on 8th Decem- 
ber, 1859, His decease has been noticed by all 
the courts in the city; his memory will be cher- 
ished as long as honesty, gentleness, and man- 
hood are esteemed among the members of the bar, 
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NEW YEAR. 

Anarpy New Year! A happy New Year! And 
certuinly the newest year ought to be the happiest 
of all years, And, with equal certainty, reckon. 
ing by the number of years, the world ought by 
this time to be a pretty happy old world. It hay 
lived so long, and seen so much, and suffered sc 
much! Truly, if there be any virtue in life, if it 
be not altogether weariness and vexation of spirit, 
the world ought by this time to have discovered 
the secret of happiness. 

The world, what is it? Only you and me and a 
billion more. The world, of which we talk so light- 
ly, as if it were a distinct something outside of us, 
is only something of which we are the constituent 
parts. - When we zre all wise, the world is wise. 
When we are all happy, the world is happy. So 
if it be not a happy old world, whose fault is it? 
If it have not yet discovered the secret of happi- 
ness, who is to blame? 

A happy New Year! Yes, and it falls on Sun- 
day this time—a double holiday. And in the seat 
where, perhaps, you best love to sit; from the 
tongue, to which, perhaps, you best love to listen, 
you will hear the golden words, that it is you who 
carry the secret of happiness in your own con- 
science, 

Phe world is never to blame; it is only our- 
selves. If we fail, it is because we mistook suc- 
cess. If we donot succeed, it is because we looked 
for something outside instead of inside. Success 
is not what we externally get, but what we intern- 
ally gain. 

Let every man mend himself and the world will 
be mended. That will be a happy New Year all 
round ! 








islet icra 
FREE SPEECH. 

N a country without an army of any import- 
ance the reliance of public security must be upon 
the sense of law. And it fortunately happens that, 
as a people, we have a stronger feeling. a surer in- 
stinct, for law than any other. For, after all, peo- 
ple put their lives in danger only for some very 
sufficient ons. Of course when they are ex- 
cited there is no reason at all; but even then a 
firm, armed opposition in the interest of order and 
law is extremely calming. 

In many a foreign city a mob is dangerous, be- 
cause the individuals who compose it have as much, 
or rather more, to gain by social subversion er 
confusion than they have by letting things stay as 
they are. They are fighting for something that 
really concerns their own welfare. But nobody 
fights very hard for an abstraction, except the 
very few choice heroes in history. Nobody fights 
very hard because he is hired to do it by other 
people, who think that their interests are affected 
in some why. 

Our system of things provides a safety-valve of 
popular indignation in free speech. The right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and discuss their 
grievances is a right claimed by great practical 
good sense, as well as by political sagacity. If 
people can talk they always feel better. An over- 
charged pipe is always relieved by spouting. 

And of course the first effort of despotism is the 
suppression of free speech. The old Colonial Gov- 
ernors of Virginia used to try it; and in doing it 
they lighted the matches which touched off the 
Revolution. Grand old Patrick Henry used to 
thunder and lighten, down in Virginia, until the 
flash and report were heard and seen over the sea. 
You remember the famous scene in the House of 
Burgesses. The orator was swinging along upon 
the great surges of his eloquence, reminding the 
members and the King’s Majesty of Cesar, of 
Cromwell, and of their fate. ‘* And George the 
Third—” saidhe. “ Treason! treason! Mr. Speak- 
er,” cried a hundred voices. The orator waited 
until they had done. ‘‘ And George the Third 
may profit by theirexample. If that be treason, 
make the most of it!” cried the triumphant orator. 

It’s a very old story, but a very good one, for it 
was just the free speech of Patrick Henry in Vir- 
ginia, and James Otis in New England—of the Sons 
of Liberty in New York—of the Mecklenberg Con- 
vention in North Carolina, and of the Darien Com- 
mittee in Georgia, that inspired the Revolution. 
Could all those mouths have been closed, the Rev- 
olution would have been incalculably delayed. 

With our general intelligence, and the universal 
habit of considering and debating every great 
question, the right of free speech is unavoidably 
conceded. A inan may be a fool, and a fanatic, 
and a madman—but let him speak. It is a great 
deal better to know what he thinks and means, by 
his saying it, than by his acting it. The men who 
talk are only indirectly dangerous, It is the men 
who do who are the ones to be immediately feared. 

Moreover the men who talk are they who be- 
lieve mainly in moral, and not in material, influ- 
ences. ‘They are the men who, by moulding pub- 
lic opinion, prevent a recourse to violence. Abuse 
of speech, as of the press—indiscretion, folly—there 
will be, of course, because men are men. But no 
abuse of speech can be so bad as its repression. 
Look at Austria, Lombardy, Spain! 
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RAILROAD MANNERS. 

ZoROASTER wishes to know whether it is not 
the duty of a conductor of a railroad train to keep 
order among the passengers—and whether he ought 
to allow a party of men to sit playing cards and 
shouting and screaming with laughter, when in- 
valid women and children may be sitting in the 
same car. 

Certainly the conductor ought to have that pow- 
er, and he ought to exercise it. There seems to 
be no objection to a party of people playing cards 
in the car if they want to. But their loud. laugh- 
ing and shouting is an undoubted nuisance. If 
people are not allowed to smoke tobacco in the car, 
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they certainly should not be suffered to be up- 
roarious. . f 

Perhaps all these little inconveniences and dif- 
ferences of sense of what is fair in a public car- 
riage will gradually lead railroad companies to al- 
iow the passengers’ money to buy the same choice 
which it buys in every thing else; so that if a 
party of friends or relatives wish to sit tog: ther 
and travel by themselves, without trailing their 
garments in good neighbor Budger's saliva, or 
losing their seats when they step out for a glass 
of water, they may do so without being necessar- 
ily considered purse-proud aristocrats. 





<> 

PARTING. 

Ou! was I born in some wild year, 

Which gives prophetic power, 

That I so long should feel and fear 
The cor of this h ? 





I knew such joy would flow to me 
As ne'er might be again; 

i knew that Love's int 
: me deadly pain. 












All night the sea with weary roar 

gs deep; 

All night I saw him pace the shore, 
Hie could not rest or sleep. 





My heart prayed all the holy night, 
Although my lips were dumb; 

I feared to greet the morning light, 
I knew my hour was come. 


In the broad day we calmly met, 
Wan with our vigils sad; 

Their solemn spell oppressed us yet, 
Where all was gay and glad. 








We could not part with idle jest, 
With manner light and frank, 
When life within was wild unrest, 

And life without, a blank. 


We gave one moment, and the last, 
A silent prayer to pray— 
To consecrate the sacred past, 
That sighed its life away. 
One glance those features to retrace 
Those smiles which once it wore, 
Then covered up the sweet, dead face 
With reverence once more. 
C. O. NIGHTINGALE. 
NIGHTINGALE Hove, Nov., 1859. 
ee ee 
WOMEN AND WORK. 

A susjJect which has excited a great deal of 
discussion, and which the laws of the various States 
are constantly recognizing more and more, has just 
received most thoughtful treatment, and therefore 
a treatment full of practical good sense, in a small 
handsome volume of only 184 pages, by Mrs. Dall, 
published by Walker, Wise, & Co., in Boston. 

The question is not treated by her in the manner 
of the Woman’s Rights Conventions, that is by 
declamation and appeals; but by a calm presenta- 
tion of copious facts, based upon very careful study 
and observation. She invokes no other charity 
than that of thought. She is willing to allow for 
the pressure of habit and adverse taste. But start- 
ing from the fact, which is beyond den‘ 11, that most 
women in the world have to support themselves, 
and that at least half of the hard work is done by 
them, she insists that what is wanting is not so 
much money to help the needy—whether men or 
women—but thought to enable them to help them- 
selves. She shows from Dr. Sanger’s terrible book 
of New York misery, and Mayhew’s Statistics in 
London, and Duchatelet, and other competent au- 
thorities, that the few avenues of employment open 
to woman force upon her the awful problem of 
Death or Dishonor: and then meeting the question 
boldly whether women are not poorly paid because 
they are poor workers, she shows quite clearly that 
the difficulty lics in a want of respect for women 
as workers, based upon other considerations than 
their industrial ability—and then a jealousy of 
them on the part of other laborers. 

By showing what women have done, and what 
they are now doing, she reminds us how many 
spheres might yet be opened to them, and goes 
bravely into enumeration and detail: nor does she 
forget to allude to the moral amelicration of affairs 
that would ensue upon a more general participa- 
tion of women in the higher work of the world. 
The book concludes with some practical plans by 
which the young women of a happier fortune in 
life, and who are constantly asking what they can 
do in the matter, may find something to do. .The 
whole work is prepared in the most earnest, prac- 
tical, intelligent spirit. She does not forget that 
in the order of nature there are peculiar cares that 
fall upon women. But she does not also forget— 
what is so universally forgotten—that upon most 
women, whether mothers or not, the necessity of 
labor is heavily laid. ‘Plenty of employments 
are open to them,” she says, ** but all are under- 
paid.” And she believes that they will always be 
underpaid until women of the higher classes, by 
engaging in some kind of work, create a respect for 
women’s labor: and women of the higher classes 
never will do this until ‘* American men feel what 
all American men profess—a proper respect for la- 
bor as God’s own demand upon every human soul.” 

The spirit of this little book is so candid, its tone 
is so earnest, and it is so interesting with curious 
facts and comparisons, that it properly challenges 
the consideration of all thoughtful men and women. 
Whether you agree, or whether you differ, you will 
hardly deny, when you have read it, that this is 
the way in which the question is to be discussed. 





MOB-LAW. 


Tuts is dangerous law because it is double-edged. 
It is a sword that can cut both ways. When 
people are much interested in a question, and di- 
vided into two parties, they will naturally be impa- 
tient of each other; but whichever throws the first 
brick is responsible for all the bricks thrown. A’s 
vee is breken to-day, but B’s turn comes to-mor- 
or. 





If there are not two parties but ouly one man 
acainst a crowd, then the cro\.d carry it, of course. 
They break a head, but they build a party. For, 
say what you will, there is an instinct of fair play. 
Ifa big dog picks on a little one, every honest fel- 
low helps the little one all he can; and if a man 
gets his head broken for saying what he honestly 
thinks, the same honest fellow instinctively says, 
‘The man’s a fool, but he has as good a right to 
think his thoughts and say them as any body else.” 

But, you ask, will a wise, patriotic man provoke 
a mob? 


Not if he can honestly help it. But to retire 
\ 














before the threat of a m hat is that but t- 
render the right of free speec! ch in his par- 
ticular case may be of e at all, | 
which as a principle is inestimal Wi 

Jones thinks of any subject is probably indiffere 
to every M s 1 his famil Lb 
Jones i e first righ Lei $ 
is to disct tier 

to Jones, ‘* We don’t care an) 

we won't let you say what yot l 

do not threa Jones, who is nobody, so mucl 
the whole community, which is every body: iic- 


cause if little Jones shall not say what 
the mob will say, to-morrow, to that great 1 
Smith, that he sha’n’t say what he thinks. 
then where are you ? 

W here ? 

In a reign of terror. 

Read Dickens's *‘ Tale of Two Cities,” and you 
will see precisely where you are. Instead of a 
tyrant, who is a serpent with one head, you have 
a tyrant who is a hydra—a serpent of many heads. 
And it is only a question of time when those heads 
shall be cut off. The French reign of terror was 
only a mob en permanence, and ruled until a benefi- 
cent despot changed the form of tyranny. 











THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 
—E. M.S. The tribute to Irving is affectionate, but 
not suited for the Lounger. 


—Oscroie. Washington Irving was never married. 
joth Mr. Everett and Mr. Bancroft, in their remarks 
upon occasion of his death, allude to an early 
pointment. Irving was engag » married, and the 
lady died. In his “ Newsteac y” he speaks 
and Mary Chaworth, and says that an early and un- 
fortunate attachment, however grievous it may be to the 
man, is of inestimable advantage to the poct. It is an 
unfailing well of sweet and bitter fan 

**A Woman in White” is not the 1 
tkie Collins, who is also the author 


They are both by Wil 
of ** Basil,” “ Antonina,"’ and ** The Dead Secret.” 





of by- 

















—KNUCKLE DansTer begs us to add a ‘“* marble col- 





umn" to the Weekly on the grounds following: to wit— 
that is to say: 

** Firat. It is an active and healthy amusement 

* Second. It gives to the player, without a 
names, a clearer perception and intuitive kr 
curves, angles, distances, and results 
bles, for instance), where one strikes the 
greater or less velocity, than they would be likely to ob- 
tain in any plainer manner. 

“ Third, When playing for kee 
ical exactness of loss and gain to boys who never learned 
their figures 

** Fourth. In case of disagreement in 7 
has a tendency to remove timidity in orator 
and enlarges the lungs." 








ithmet- 












s of play, it 


—EvcGentisina dilemma, He loved—perhaps loves— 
alady. She loved him, and was to have his daguerreo- 
type. He promised it; but she has cooled. Must he 
keep his promise? Eugene, say to her, with the d—— in 
your hand, not in your eye, “If you wish this, as you 
did when I promised it, the picture and the original are 
both yours. If not, not.” You needn't use those very 
words; but you will find that the two little nots at the 
end will untie the great knot of the difficulty. 


E. N. P. The Lounger’s hearty thanks for the verses, 
but they are not quite the thing. 


—WieGtrswortn asks what is the meaning of the 
proverb ‘* Tfobson’s choice; that or none.” Thomas 
Hobson, who drove a job-wagon between Cambridge, in 
England, and London, was born in 1544. He was a 
shrewd, honest man who made money; and seeing that 
students were fond of riding and driving he invested 
money in horse-flesh, and is said to have been the first 
man in England who ever let out hackney horses. He 
had forty always ready: but as there was no rival he did 
as he chose; and it was the rule of the stable that who- 
ever came must take the horse next the door. Hence 
‘this or none."’ Wigglesworth will find an interesting 
account of Hobson in Marson’s “ Life of Milton.” Hob- 
son was an old man of eighty when Milton went to Cam- 
bridge. 
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TRUMPS. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


CHAPTER XC. 
WRITING A NAME. 

Aset Newr’s black eyes glared as he ran 
down the steps of Hope Wayne's house. He 
saw nothing, he heard nothing in the street: he 
was only conscious of one vast resolve of venge- 
ance. Upon whom? For what? 

He had been busy enough during the night 
hours of many months practicing and perfecting 
his skill. The first lesson he had given himself 
somehow afforded him a deep and terrible sat- 
isfaction. For the first time in his life he 
seemed to himself to have an object, and one 
that could be pursued with all the ardor of his 
soul. Business, society, dissipation, had wearied 
while they amused and occupied. There was a 
sense of latent rust all the time; a feeling that 
his real capacity wasimmured. He was vaguely 
conscious that his talent was a steam-engine 
turning achild’s wind-mill. As yet it was power 
without an adequate purpose. 

Disaster conspired with ennui, disappoint- 
ment, suspicion, and consequent hatred, to give 
him an object. From the night when he sat 








shrouded in absolute privacy, writing his uncle’s 
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A LOST LOVE. 


The eatly moon had sunk away 
Like some pale queen, to die 

In the costly shtoud of an opal cloud 
To the June air's tremulous sigh. 


So fair, and yet so desolate ; 
So wan, and yet so young; 
Oh, there is grief too deep for tears, 
Too seal’d for tell-tale tongue! 
With a faded floweret in her hand, 
Poor little hand, so white! 
And dim blue eye, from her casement high 
She looks upon the night. 


All, all too freshly real ; 
The soft subdued eclipse, 
Hand in hand, and heart in heart, 
And the thrill of the wedded lips; 
Those tender memories, how they flush 
Pale cheek and brow again, 
Though heart be changed, and lip estranged, 
That swore such loving then! 


Only a little rosebud— 
Only a simple flower— 

But it blooms no more as it seem’d to bloom 
Through many a lone, lone hour. 

As they float from her fever’d touch away, 
The petals wither’d and brown, 

All the hopes she deem’d too bright to be dream’d 
Sink trembling and fluttering down. 


’Tis but the old, old story 
Sung so often in vain; 
For man all the freedom of passion, 
For woman the calm and the pain. 
Tell it the soul whose grief is read 
In the poor, pale suffering face, 
It will still cling on to a love that is gone 
With the warmth of its first embrace. 


It needs no hush of the Present 
To call back the sweet calm Past; 
The lightest summer murmuring 
May be heard through the wintry blast ; 
And the wind is rough with sob and with sough 
To-night upon gable and tree, 
Till the bare elms wail like spectres pale, 
And the pines like a passionate sea. 


Oh, ’tis well for the careless spirit 
To weave the web of rhyme, 
And prison the idle memories 
That float on the breath of time ;? 
But better for many an aching heart, 
If ever it might be so, 
To forget, to forget the light that has set, 
And the dreams of long ago. 


a 


body plays; and the devil take the hindmost. 
My dear Uncle Lawrence plays with his agents ; 
and they with their dependents, and so on to the 
man who grows the stuff from which the goods 
are made. Father was right enough at bottom. 
It’s all one whether a man is cheated one way 
or another. Lawrence Newt’s money is not 
mine. But, good Heaven! is a customer’s mon- 
ey mine, any more, to whom I sell poor goods? 
It's only another turn of the cards; another 
trick in the game. The knave is trumps.” 

Still his hands played, the fingers worked, he 
seated himself, and the argument went silently 
on. ; 

The night deepened and darkened without. 
The clouds hung heavily, blotting out the stars. 
The wind that stole along the streets and round 
the corners of the city began to moan, and 
briel more than Abel? What had Lawrence? | whisper, and wail, and rise and die in long, 

She answered her own questions asshe asked | hollowmurmurs. Still the minutes passed, and 
them; for she knew the Bennet home, and now | it began to swell and beat as if it had substance 
she knew that Lawrence Newt had al like a sea, and were submerging the earth. It 
ried in his heart a pure image and memory, like | stormed the windows and shook the .casements 
a heaven-lighted lamp burning in a shrine. In | and the blinds with rattling fury, and roared 
her chamber as she thought and prayed, so she | down the chimney, so that the smoke burst inte 
wept for Abel Newt. With her old friend Mrs. | the room affrighted, and hovered in tremulous 
Simcoe she talked and wondered and planned | clouds along the ceiling, shrinking from the 
and despaired to help him. Her old friend | blast. The night was in loud uproar, while the 
stimulated every « r she said to herself | storm dashed and whirled and piled and drifted 
that Hope’s ardor cl was only the inver- | the snow that seethed, like foam, against the 
sion of her own deep disappointment; and that | window, and completed the feeling of the sea. # 
she conquered her own grief by intently study- | With the sound of the snow came a sense of 
“Jt will divert her | profound retirement—of deserted sireets—of 

p her heart from | blinded, belated travelers—of the whole world 
of life crouching and cowering away into its va- 
rious lairs and homes, and at last a thought of 
utter solitude; as if life had ceased outside, and 
the very eye of eyes were forgetful and closed. 

Abel Newt sat in grim apathy; partly con- 
cious of the storm and of his own impressions, 

it carefully following some argument in his 

ind of which he was as litile actively aware. 

Yet he rose, and going to the writing-table 

‘“‘There is the key to my fortune,” he mut- Weated himself again, and with a perfectly firm 
tered, as he rose and walked in his room. "hand wrote something upon aslip of paper—and 
“That little line of ink opens your strong cof- |‘upon the back he wrote the name of Lawrence 
fers, Lawrence Newt. ‘That charm makes me | Newt—so that Hope Wayne herself would have 
your master. Now your insolent morality and | been deceived, and thought it his own signature, 
domineering goodness shall be paid off. I am Then he went quietly to bed. 
your master, Sir; your master, and through you 
the master of the woman wiose pride scorns 
and tramples me. ‘Men like you are not born 
to fail,’” he said, remembering Belch’s note. 

“‘ And, after all, it is only a game,” he re- 
sumed, still moving about his room, and open- 
ing and shutting his hand rapidly. ‘Every 


Sut she thinks of a dreamy twilight 
On the garden walk below, 

Of the laurels whispering in their sleep, 
And the white rose in full blow. 








name, he had plunged down a more precipitous 
descent of dissipation and desperation. 

Hope Wayne had been impressed with this, 
not knowing how or why. ‘Through her heart 
there swept sometimes a keen yearning of pity, 
like a half-muffled cry of despair across a bright 
placid day. She remembered that in all his 
career, so far as she knew it, there had seemed 
to be no holds for him as he dashed along. 
Like a victim slipping off a cliff, who can clutch 
no shrub, nor even seize the ground; like a man 
swept along a freshet, who can touch nothing 
but the raging stream, so he seemed to her 
wildly drifting from the beginning; no friendly 
hand, or heart, or voice outstretched to him, 
like a green bough, to grasp and swing himself 
to shore. 

Why he more than another? What had Ga- 





VaVS car- 








ing the tragedy of another. 
mind, poor child. It will ke 
breaking.” 

At length Abel was satisfied with: his own 
skill. He had succeeded in writing his Uncle 
Lawrence’s name so perfectly that even his 
uncle himself might be deceived. It was the 
night after his interview with Hope that he sat 
exultingly and fiercely covering sheet after sheet 
of paper with the exact signature of Lawrence 
Newt. 











—————— 
CHAPTER XCL 
YG LOST 18 FOUND. 


Tne guests arrived early at Lawrence Newt's 
dinner. They were net many, and they knew 


A eee 








“ MARTHA! 





and loved each other. a whim of Law- 
rence’s to give dinners; to have them good, anc 
to ask only the people he wanted, and who he 
thought would enjoy themselves 5 
“IT was a long time in society,” he said to 
Mrs. Bennet as they stood by the ‘fire, “ before 
I discovered that it was not society. There are 
a good many people who have not yet found it 
out.” 
Mrs. Bennet looked 
! 


at were dear to 





1e room and saw 
as her eyes fell 
king earnestly to Ellen, 
face to that of her 
bly that she turned 





und th 
all th Sut 
upon Edward Wrnne ts 
the curis ous eness of hi 
Jost sister struck her so forci 








suddenly to her companion as if to ask a ques- 
tion. 
His eyes were following Penge. his mind was 


wondering hor to effect what he was resolved 
to d . 
The party was not 


] Ben- 
and May 


arge, Mr. and Mrs. 


net, Gabriel, Newt; Edward and 
Ellen; Amy Waring, Tope Wayne, and Arthur 
Merlin. 


In reply to Mrs. Bent 
Newt looked so i i 







y that his companion, 


checking her 1 suddenness, replied : 
‘No, I ¢ say any thing. 

At the same moment Hope Wayne was called 

out of the room. Amy Waring was talking 


with her, and looked very much perplexed when 
she heard the servant say that a lady wished to 
see Miss Warne. But she looked much more 
exed when, in a few moments, Hope re- 
turned with Fanny Newt. The murmur of the 
room was instantly hushed. May had told Ga- 
briel; and her tender fingers had dressed Fanny 
and prepared her for a scene to which she was 
so long unaccustomed. 

As Fanny entered there was the look of de- 
iance in her eves, as if she had put it on out- 








ner 
j 











as an armor. But it melted and fell off 
Ww hen Lawrence came to her and shook her hand 
kindly and spoke a few words. Still she was 
silent and st 1 looked on as if she were 
trying an e: t 

“ys is here,’ said Mrs. Ben- 
net; families united.” 

Yes vrence, with his eyes fixed 
nron E time Mrs. Bennet following 
] yr so often in the chances of life those 
’ se Pawan and scattered, who are, in- 


alive again, and the lost are 





; if dead are 
’ 


As he spoke he turned his eyes suddenly from 





Edward Wynne to Mrs. Bennet. They were 
evidently both thinking of the same thing. 
“Ye,” continued La ice Newt, answering 
questio *h had not been asked, “I have 
‘ observed It is a remarkable likeness.” 
They still looked at each other. Mrs. Ben- 
net's lip tr ed. 





73 D e 
P used ft play 
aske d. 

«No, and vet I hare lived a life since then,” 
she answere, and stopped as if something were 
lett unsaid. 

‘*So have we all,” he replied; and involun- 
arily his eyes wandered away to Amy War- 
ing. i 

And hers were fastened upon him, and could 
not turn away as his met them, but gazed at 
him with a frank calmness that brought the 
tears into his, for he remembered Aunt Martha’s 
words which had never been silent in his mind 
sinee she spoke thein, but forever repeated them- 

‘Ives in ceaseless music, “Amy Waring loves 
ne : { 

‘*How much,” he said, quietly, as he 
to Mrs. Bennet, “ Edw 
your sister Martha!” 

It was the first time ** ennet had heard 
her sister’s name ment: { by any strang er 
for years. But Lawrence spoke as calmly and 


s it seem to you so very long ago that 
t tozether, Lucia Darro?” he 


turned 
ard Wynne looks like 





YOU DID NOT COME 





naturally as if Martha Darro had been the sub- | 
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ct of their conver- 
ation. 
** Poor Martha!” 
said Mrs. Bennet, 
sadly, “‘How myste- 
rious it was!” 

Her husband saw 
her as she spoke, and 
he was so struck by 
the mournfulness of 
her face that he came 
quietly over. 

**What is it?” he 
said, gently. 

‘*For my son who 
was dead is alive 
again. He was lost 
and is found,” said 
Lawrence Newt, sol- 
emnly. 

Mrs. Bennet looked 
troubled, startled, al- 
most frightened. The 
words were full of sig- 
nificance, the tone was 
not to be mistaken. 
She looked at Law- 
rence Newt with in- 
credulous eagerness. 
He shook his head as- 
sentingly. 

* Alive?” she gasp 
ed rather than asked. 

“And well,” he 
continued. 

Mrs. Bennet clo sed 
her eyes in a silent 
prayer. A light so 
sweet stole over 
ms only face that 
Lawrence Newt 
not fear to say, 

“And near you; 
come with me!” 

They left the room together; and Amy War- 
ing, who had had her secret for the day as well 
as Hope Wayne, now rose, to Hope’s surprise, 
and followed her aunt from the room. 

The three stopped at the door of Lawrence 
Newt's study. 

‘Your sister is here,” 


“ j 








TO ME‘” 


said he, and Amy and 


he remained outside while Mrs. Bennet entered 
the room. 
It was more than twenty years since they had 





met, and they clasped e: ach ether silent! vy and 
rept for a le ng g time. 

** Martha! 

** Lucia!” 

It was all they said; and wept again quietly. 

Aunt Martha was dressed in sober black. 
Iler face was very comely; for the hardness 
that came with morbid zeal was mellowed, and 
the sadness of experience softened it. 

‘I have lived not far from you, 
these long years.” 

“ Martha! and you did not come to me?” 

“TI did not dare. Listen, Lucia. If awoman 
who had always gratified her love of admiration 
and gloried in the power of gratifying it—who 
conquered men and loved to conquer them— 
who was a woman of ungoverned will and in- 
domitable pride, should encounter—as how oft- 
en they do?—a man who utterly conquered her, 
and betrayed her through the very weakness 
that springs from pride, do you not see that 
such a woman would go near to insanity—as I 
have been—believing that I had committed the 
unpardonable sin, and that no punishment could 
be painful enough ?” 








Lucia, all 


Mrs. Bennet looked alarmed. 
‘No, no; there is no reason,” said her sis- 
ter, observing it. 


I could not resist him. 
There was a form of marriage. I believed that 
it was I who had conquered. He left me; my 
child was born. I appealed to Lawrence Newt, 
our old friend and playmate. He promised me 
faithful secrecy, and through him the child was 
sent where Gabriel was at school. Then I with- 
drew from both. I thought it was the will of 
God. I felt myself commanded to a living death 
—dead to every friend and kinsman—dead to 
every thing but my degradation and its punish- 
ment; and yet consciously close to you, near to 
all old haunts and familiar faces—lost to them 
all—lost to my child—”’ Her voice faltered, and 
the tears gushed:from her eyes. ‘ But I per- 
severed. The old passionate pride was changed 
to a kind of religious frenzy. Lawrence Newt 
went and came to and from India. I was ut- 
terly lost. I knew that my child would never 
know me, for Lawrence had promised that he 
would not betray me; and, when I disappeared 
from his view, gradually came to consider me 
dead. Then Amy discovered me among the 
poor souls she visited, and, through Amy, Law- 
rence Newt; and by them I have been led out 
of the valley of the shadow of death, and see 
the blessed light of love once more.”’ 

She was entirely overcome, and bowed her 
head in uncontrollable emotion. 

‘«‘ And your son ?” said her sister, half-smiling 
through her sympathetic tears. 

“Will be yours also, Amy tells me,” said 
Aunt Martha. ‘Thank God! thank God!’ 

‘Martha, who gave him his name?” asked 
Mrs. Bennet. 

Aunt Martha paused for a little while. Then 
she said: 

“You never knew who my—my—husband 
was ?” 

‘¢ Never.” 

“JT remember—he never came to the house. 
Well, I gave my child almost his father’s name. 
I called him Wynne; his father’s name was 
Wayne.” 

Mrs. Bennet clasped her hands in her lap. 

“How wonderful! how wonderful!” was all 


she said. 


‘The man came. 





Lawrence Newt knocked at the door, and 
Amy and he came in. There was so sweet and 
strange a light upon Amy’s face that Mrs. Ben- 
net looked at her in surprise. Then she looked 
at Lawrence Newt; and he cheerfully returned 
her glance with that smiling, musing expression 
in his eyes that was utterly bewildering to Mrs, 
Bennet. She could only look at each of the 
persons before her, and repeat her last words: 

‘* How wonderful! how wonderful!” 

Amy Waring, who had not heard the pre- 
vious conversation, blushed she heard her 
aunt speak, as if she had been alluding to some- 
thing in which Amy was particularly interested. 

‘** Amy,” said Mrs. Bennet. 

Amy could scarcely raise her eyes. There 
was an exquisite maidenly shyness overspread- 
ing her whole person. At length she looked 
the response she could not speak. 

** How could you ?” asked her aunt. 

Poor Amy was utterly unable to reply. 

‘Coming and going in my house, my dearest 
friend, and yet hugging such a secret, and hold- 
ing your tongue. Oh Amy, Amy!’ 

These were the words of reproach, but the 
tone and look and impression of entire love and 
sympathy. Lawrence Newt looked calmly on. 

‘“*Aunt Lucia, what could I was all 
that Amy could say. 


do?” 


‘* Well, well, I do not reproach you; I blame 
,nobody. Iam too glad and happy. It is too 





| 





wonderful, wonderful !” 

There was a fullness and in 
sis in what she said that a; 
suspect that she had not 
her aunt’s intention. 

* Oh, you mean abot 
Amy, with an air of relief and surprise. 

Lawrence Newt smiled. Mrs. Bennet 
ed to Amy with a fresh look of in — 

“About Aunt Martha? Of c 
Aunt Martha. Why, Amy, what on ear th did 
you suppose it was about ?” 

Again the overwhelming impossi 
ply. Mrs. Bennet was very curious. She 
looked at her sister Martha, who was smiling 
intelligently. Then at Lawrence Newt, who did 
not cease smiling, as if he were in no perplex- 
ity whatsoever. Then at Amy, who sat smiling 
at her through the tears that had gathered in 
the thoug chtful womanly brown eyes. 

‘«Let me speak,” said Lawrence Newt. quiet- 
Iv. ‘* Why should we not all be glad and happy 
with you? You have found a Aunt 
Martha has found herself and a son, I have 
found a wife, and Amy a husband.” 

Before any body could there was an- 
other knock at the door. awrence opened it, 
and Edward Wynne and ElJen Bennet came in, 
with wondering eyes and smiles. The secret 
had been told to Edward some little time be- 
fore by the eager Ellen, who had obtained an 
express dispensation from Aunt Martha, Amy, 
and Lawrence Newt. 

They saw at a glance that every thing was 
revealed. 

**Come,” said Edward, 
leave us without any dinner except our 
curiosity? There are as hungry and as curious 
people as you ever saw in the dining-room. 
Won’t you go and relieve them, Mr. Newt ?”’ 

‘** Wonderful! wonderful!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Bennet again, as the entrance of the blooming 
Elien reminded her afresh of her happiness. 

They went into the room where they had left 
the guests; and the story was quietly told to 
Hope Wayne and the others. 

Hope and Edward looked at each other. 

** Little Malacca!” she said, in a low tone, 
putting out her hand. 

‘ Sister Hope,” said the young man, blushing, 
and his large eyes filling with tenderness 

“And my sister, too,’’ whispered Ellen Ben- 
net, as she took Hope's other hand. 





of empha- 
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Aunt Martha!” said 

















sister, 








‘“‘do you mean to 
own 

















CHAPTER XCII. 
REST. , 


Hore Wayse re- 
turned to her house 
after the eventful din- 
ner. Mrs. Simcoe was 
sitting up waiting 
and greeted her kind- 
ly. But she saw some 
trouble in Hope's eye 
She thought the strag- 
gle had been too much 
for her. But Hope 
was musing upon the 
strange chance which 
now called her to un- 
deceive her old friend 
as tenderly as she he 
self had been unde- 
ceived by her. 

She threw off her 
cloak and stood by 
the side of Mrs. Sim- 
coe, holding her hand. 

** Aunty, let me see 
my father’s minia- 
ture.” 

It was the first time 
she had asked for it, 
and the older woman 
carefully produced it. 

Hope Wayne tookit 
in her hands, while it 
still hung around her 
companion’s neck. 
She looked for a long 
time at the hand- 
some, heartless face, 
while all she knew of 
him passed slowly and 
vividly through her 

mind. 
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* And you believe¢ 
length, without raising her eyes, 

‘* Hope, it is your father.” 

“Yes, but Iam my mother’s daughter,” she 
whis] ered, almost inaudib ly, but with a meaning 
that Mtr Simcoe instantly felt. She meant to 
say she had but one parent. 

‘*Let us be charitable, darling, whispered 
Mrs. Simcoe, in return, with a trembling, ap- 
pealing pathos in her voice; “and I think,” 
added, slowly, almost inaudibly, and with a 
supplicating deference—“ Yes, God help me, I 
think that he loved me.” 

Hope Wayne was silent. Must she, of all 
the world, say what must be said? Yet, if it 
must be said, how much better that loving lips 
shoul d say it. 

‘** Aunty, we are all so weak, whom can we 
trust but one?” 

There was something holy in her aspect as 
she said the words. Their foreshadowing mean- 
ing seemed to trickle into the very soul of her 
companion, who replied with bowed head and 
piteous voice: 

‘* What is it, Hope—what is it ?” 

Then Hope Wayne told her what she had 
learned about Aunt Martha and Edward W ynne. 
She told it as tenderly as a child consoles her 
stricken mother. ‘The very tone of her words 
was balm tothe wounds they made. And there 
was no resistance in arer. She sat still 
with the bowed head, and listened. And, as 
she listened, she wondered if it were necessary 
to her perfect trial that the last hope and dreams 
of life should be torn away, and that the faith 

long, silent years of martyrdom 


” 


she 


the he 





lc 
key I t through | 
ould be pr ved to be a delusion. 
ne tionless, bent, and as if breathless, she sat 
e Hope spoke, and after she was still. Hope 
“ay ne tl ee of the handsome, heartless face 
that had been the secret of so many lives; and 
in the whirl of so many revelations she had 
scarcely time to remember her own disappoint- 
ments and grief. 
After a 
head, and s 















» Mrs. Simcoe raised her 
m, untroubled voice: 





rd, I believe a rest remains!" 


and repeated the whole of the familiar hymn. 
Vhile she was saying it Hope watched her 
with some apprehension. But it was needless. 
Mrs. Simcoe gently disengaged the locket from 
her neck, and held it while she was yet repeat- 





ing the words, and when she had said the last 
she looked tranquiliy at Hope. 
r very root must be severed. 





as I look at this miniature, Hope, 
have worn it almost as a talisman. I 
have clung passionately—perhaps partly uncon- 





scious how strongly—to the image of a poor, 
weak m: I loved him while he lived. Since 
weak man. ved him while he lived. Since 


been but a memory of him. 
She stopped. The tranquil 
the tone brought the hot tears to 
eyes. “Yes, I deceived. 
he said, ‘ So God!” 
her head upon Hope’s shoulder, 
and it seemed as if her frame would be rent by 
ich burst from her. Hope 
as well as she was able; but the 
accumulated freshet of years 
y, and it was long before she 
said, placing the min- 
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sadness of 
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help me 





the convulsive sobs wh 
soothed her 
great torrent, the 
nust have its w 
was tranquil. Then she 
iature in Hope’s hand, 
‘*It is yours now, darling. 
And I—I—only loved him.” 
There was no more sobbing, and her 
were dry. 
‘*Come, Hope, dear, it is very late ; 
up.” 
They kissed each other and went up stairs. 
‘‘ Those wings are his tender promise. That 
rest is the peace of heaven,” whispered Hope, 
as Mrs. Simcoe stopped at the door of her room. 
‘‘T remember, darling—and I believe.” 
With these words Mrs. Simcoe closed her door. 
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LITTLE FRECKLES. 


I wAs @ most unattractive child, as memory now 
recalls my little form. Short and fat, with wad- 
dling motion, freckled skin, hair red and frizzly, 
round, bloated cheeks, pug nose, and half-shut 
eves. Nature had not been kind to me, nor was I 
permitted to live unconscions of the fact. 

My brothers—gay, thoughtless lads—knew not 
the injury they were inflicting when they made my 
personal defects the subject of derision ; and those 
who should have taught them kindly consideration 
for their little homely sister gave the matter but 
indolent attention. I was generally known among 
them by the name of “ Little Freckles.” Had 
my mind been differently constituted, lack of beau- 
ty would have caused me no concern; but with 
keen sensibility and much self-esteem my spirit 
winced under the lightest stroke of ridicule; and 
in my impotence to redress myself, my heart beat 
for vengeance on the perpetrator of each cruel 
wound. I know not whether originally there was 
any good in my nature—whether I ever possessed 
any gentle impulses. If so, they never appeared ; 
they had no room to develop; for as farasmy mem- 
ory can see back, my mind was engrossed between 
painful repinings over my ill-favored appearance 
and implacable anger against those by whom my 
self-love was perpetually tortured. 

My sister was a pretty child, with slender form 
and soft brown hair and eyes. Of her I was jeal- 
ous; not of her beauty—that I admired—but of 
her happiness in possessing the affection of my 
parents, from which I thought my ugliness de- 
barred me. This feeling made me shy and moody ;- 
and shrinking from the sight of those to whom I 
imagined my presence a nuisance, I added to my 
other ill graces the appearance of stupidity and 
sulk. I loved no one; I believed no one loved me. 
I regarded all as friends of beauty, and consequent 
enemies of mine. Even in childhood I became a 
misanthropist. 

I had reached my tenth vear; the bright sum- 
mer-time had come, and all was gay enjoyment 
around our rural home, when my mother’s sister, 
with her husband, neither ‘of whom I had ever 
seen, paid us a visit. My aunt had no family, 
though married many years; and it was with no 
small show of pride that my parents introduced 
their seven fine children—fine, all but one, and 
that one my unhappy self, who hung back in the 
shade, feeling that I had been brought in but to 
swell the number. 

‘* Well, Celia,’”’ said my father, in his usual jo- 
cose way, ‘‘ what do you think of the group? 
Don’t you want one of them ?” 

‘Oh yes,” replied my aunt, smiling pleasauly, 
‘if you and Fanny can spare one. I believe you 
have a little girl called after me. Which is she?” 

‘That's you, Little Freckles,” cried brother 
Bob. 

‘“* Here,” said my father, drawing me forward ; 
‘this is your namesake; but I can not say she 
very much resembles you.” 

My quick ear caught a suppressed giggle from 
the junior circle, which, in addition to my father’s 
depreciating remark, brought the hot blood to my 
cheek and a scowl to my brow; but a strange, 
sweet sensation suddenly stole over me, for my 
aunt had encircled me with her gentle arm, while 
with the soft hand of the other she pushed the 
matted curls from my forehead, and looking kind- 
ly in my face, observed, in reply, 

‘ Resemble me? Well, she may when she grows 
up. I can recollect having once been a fat, rosy 
child, with curly hair. But what do you say, 
dear?” And bending down, she pressed her warm 
lips to mine. ‘Do you think could pa and ma 
spare you to me?” 

‘‘Spare me? Oh yes!” I eagerly exclaimed. 
“They don’t want me at all!’ And overcome 
with the first happy emotions of my life, I dropped 
my face on her lap and burst into tears. 

My mother made no difficulty in giving me up, 
though she seemed hurt at my willingness to leave 
her, and pathetically remarked upon the ingrati- 
tude of children, who could turn their backs upon 
the best of parents to share a richer home else- 
where. A richer home! I knew nothing about 
my aunt’s wealth. It was the tender embrace, the 
gentle words, the loving kiss that won me. 

In Washington city, which now became my res- 
idence, my person made no more favorable impres- 
sion than it had done in my Maryland home; but 
the kind guardianship of my new friends saved me 
from open rudeness, while they cultivated in me a 
hope which started my energies, excited my spirit, 
and made life seem desirable. 

The great aim set before me was self-improve- 
ment, mentally and bodily. In this my aunt took 
the liveliest interest. With no other special claim 
upon her attention, she gave herself to my cause, 
and I gratefully and earnestly co-operating with 
her, the scheme gave every promise of success. 

Untiring industry, unceasing care gradually pro- 
duced the desired effect. My mental capacities be- 
gan to develop, my outward appearance to im- 
prove; this encouragement lured me on to in- 
creased exertion; no trouble, no difficulty stayed 
my progress; no behest of cunning art wasevaded. 

Six years of earnest endeavor and my aunt's 
darling project was achieved: the clumsy, stupid 
child had given place to a beautiful and accom- 
plished girl, of whom society would be proud. 
Not changed! I was the same in every linea- 
ment, differing only by improvement. The figure 
was still short and round, but so exquisitely 
rounded, so perfectly. proportioned its every out- 
line, and the movements, withal, so buoyant, so 
full of graceful animation, that the admiring eye 
forgot the claims of slender airiness; the rough, 
red mop was now a profusion of auburn ringlets, 
whose silky clusters shaded my face and clustered 
on my neck; the skin, onc¢ tanned and freckled, 

was now bleached to ivory whiteness, and smooth 
and soft as satin; while the arched brow, ennobled 
by intellect, the blue eyes sparkling with mirth, 
the neat mouth, indicating affection and refine- 
ment, were well accompanied by full, rosy cheeks, 





a dimpled chin, and a nose whose slight tendency 
to a saucy turn just saved the countenance from a 
haughty expression. Yet without the accom- 
panying education, these personal charms would 
have been comparatively harmless ; but trained in 
all the arts of coquetry, well versed in the subtil- 
ties of fascination, while skilled in the most showy 
accomplishments of my sex, I went forth into the 
world, bearing’ with me, well concealed in my 
bosom, the one passion, rooted and nourished in 
my trampled childhood—revenge. 

And now none saw in my smiling face, my light 
step, or my sweet song the spirit of mischief that 
reigned within me ; flattered, caressed, and adored, 
I sported through the gay saloons of Washington ; 
apparently pleased with surrounding trifles, hearts 
were the only toys I really cared for; in semblance 
enjoying every innocent gayety, nothing afforded 
me true delight but the chances of following con- 
quest with mockery and disdain. Was a maiden 
happy in her warm, young love, I threw my net 
over her hero and he was mince; and when she 
turned away in sickening anguish, perhaps she 
recalled some distant occasion upon which she had 
made me smart under a taunting sneer. Or, did 
a youth, in the pride of opening manhood, lay his 
heart’s best pulse at my feet and receive in reply 
a withering laugh, when he rushed in wild despair 
from my presence, perhaps memory showed him a 
feeble child recklessly wounded by his boyish scorn. 

Time rolled on, and still I reigned; no rising 


star outshone me. I not only preserved my charms, | 
but, by ‘‘all appliances and means,” added to their | 


potency ; and when the days of merry girlhood 
were gone, I walked in ti proud dignity of ~vo- 
manhood more than ever queen of hearts. Little 
Freckles’s turn had come indeed. . 

My aunt's great ambition for the child of her 
adoption was that I should form a proud alliance, 
and win for myself a permanent station in the 
ranks of eminence and wealth; but season after 
season passed, proposals the most eligible were, 
one after another, rejected, and she who was most 
ardently interested for my welfare began to feel 
disappointed in her darling project. 

“T am afraid,” I overheard her saying one day 
in conversation with my uncle, “the dear child is 
so fond of flirting that she will continue it until it 
is too late to make a good settlement.”’ 

‘* Never fear,” said the kind, easy man, ‘‘a wo- 
man of her beauty and taste can settle herself when 
and how she chooses.” 

But a settlement had never entered into my cal- 
culations, matrimony was no part of my scheme, 

I was twenty-six. Ten years had rolled away 
since my fair young charms had made themselves 
felt in the world. Washington was again astir, 
another winter was setting in, another Congres- 
sional season commencing, and I was preparing for 
fresh conquests. Opening day arrived, and my 
aunt and I drove to the Capitol to witness the cere- 
monial. It was the usual scene, nothing new or 
different from former occasions: and yet it marked 
an era in my history, gave birth to the first pulsa- 
tions of a strange existence. 

I was standing at a window overlooking the Poto- 
mac, when steps approached, my name was respect- 
fully pronounced, and, turning, I was pleased to 
meet an old acquaintance of my uncle, a Southern 
member of the House. 

** Allow me,” he said, after the first greetings 
were over, ‘‘to present to you the Hon. Mr. Le- 
fevre, our new representative from Alabama ;" and 
leaving me, soon after, to make his devoirs to my 
aunt, I stood alone with the stranger. 

He was a man of thirty or upward, tall and dis- 
tingué ; yet in his person there was more of strength 
than of grace. His manner was polite without 
obsequiousness, his conversation free from flat- 
tery; but his eye scanned me with an examining 
watchfulness beneath which mine fell, while the 
warm blood flowed to my cheeks and temples. 
Yet was it no rude stare which caused this embar- 
rassment, or it would have aroused my indignation 
instead, but an inward sensation, new and unac- 
countable; an involuntary acknowledgment of a 
master spirit, It was with reluctance I ended the 
interview when my aunt signified to me her wish 
to leave; and as I accompanied her to the car- 
riage, and sunk back in the seat by her side, it was 
with the humble, though not unpleasurable feeling, 
that this timé the conquest was not wholly mine. 

I could not remain long unconscious of the 
change which had come over my being; others 
observed it and stared. 

‘*What is the matter with Miss Dalton?” in- 
quired the mystified. 

“She has changed her tactics, 
knowing. 

‘* Celia has got tired of flirting at last,” said my 
aunt, in confidence to my uncle. 

The real truth was suspected by none. Space 
for one gentle impulse in my heart was disbelieved 
in by those who had hitherto watched my course ; 
intrigue, duplicity, and art were supposed to be 
my natural characteristics, and when a soft influ- 
ence pervaded my conduct it was thought to be 
but a new part which it was now my humor to 
play. 

Mr. Lefevre was but four or five years my sen- 
ior; and yet he maintained toward me a grave ten- 
derness of manner which made me feel a mere 
youngling beside him. From him I received nei- 
ther flattery nor worship; but his looks and tones 
betrayed unutterable fondness, while the intense 
interest he manifested in me, his anxious concern 
in the minutest matters with which I was con- 
nected, told a tale of love more deep, more ardent 
than had ever been told to me before. 

And oh, how real was my love for him! how 
strong, how vast, how deep that love no words can 
tell. The undiminished affection of a heart, the 
key to which had never before been found, was 
voluntarily lavished on him. It was a will wor- 


” 


sneered the 


ship, in which reason and inclination sweetly con- 
curred, and the pure and perfect happiness it shed 
around me gave me the first ideas of heaven and 
holiness my sin-corrupted mind had ever known. 
It was the short session, the first week of March 





would empty Washington of all its gay visitors, 
and he who was the whole world to me must return 
to his Southern home ; yet so secute was I in my 
trusting devotion that no injurious doubt deepened 
the tinge of sadness which came over my feelings 
as the time approached. 

It was the 5th of March. Congress, with all 
its excitement—its proud debates and little bicker- 
ings—its wise enactments and bold mistakes—had 
closed. I was alone in my chamber, imagination 
painting the approaching scene, the parting inter- 
view with my lover, when open disclosures should 
make way for éxchange of vows, and the sweet 
confidence of mutual attachment soothe the pangs 
of separation. My reverie was interrupted by a 
servant; a ndte was put into my hand, and I was 
again alone. I knew the writing, raised the sense- 
less paper to my lips, and gently cut the envelope. 
But what were the words which met my view— 
which scorched my eye-balls, scathed my brain, 
and paralyzed my whole being? The nofe was 
brief but explicit; the sentences were few but 
pithy; and over all was an air of cold delibera- 
tion. It was instigated by no hasty impulse, no 
sudden discovery, but was the dénowement of a 
well-arranged plot carefully executed. It was 
headed, Pour prendre congé, and, addressing me by 
name, proceeded, in language most formally po- 
lite, to announce the writer’s projected departure. 
The next paragraph informed me that he had 
heard of me before he had had the pleasure of see- 
ing me; had understood me frem the beginning 
of our acquaintance; and, having steeled his breast 
against my fascinations, all my coquettish arts had 
fallen harmlessly around him. He was now leay- 
ing me with heart unhurt, feelings untouched, hopes 
unclouded ; and he would be glad to learn that I 
had been equally impregnable; if so, our light 
flirtation should be cause of regret to neither. He 
concluded by informing me that, immediately upon 
his return to Alabama, he expected to be united in 
marriage to a beautiful daughter of the South, and 
begged to remain my very humble servant, with 
signature in full. 

It must have been two hours that I sat with- 
out moving, the note open in my rigid grasp, my 
eyes glaring on vacancy, while the sensations I 
underwent were horrible beyond description. 

Suddenly I started; some street noise aroused 
me; I sprang to my feet; a reactioncame. This 
terribie blow must not crush me. Pride shouted 
to my mental ear—my blighted heart and shatter- 
ed hopes must.be concealed within my own bosom ; 
the vile wrong must be unknown to all; I must 
rise above it, and be avenged. Avenged! anda 
maniac joy shot through my frame as the old pas- 
sion of my life rushed back with headstrong fury. 
Yes! henceforth my whole business must be to 
pursue, with unrelenting aim, the man who had 
sported with my love, trampled on my best feel- 
ings, and made ruin the sole portion of my re- 
maining existence. 

It was a powerful struggle which I now had to 
maintain to hide my sufferings from observation, 
and naught but my own proud, indomitable will 
could have enabled me to sueceed. But succeed 
I did; and none who saw my flashing eye and 
heard my merry laugh, during the gayeties of the 
ensuing summer, had the faintest suspicion that 
my meat was ashes, my drink brine, and my rest 
the m/anful tossings of delirium. 

Mr. Lefevre’s marriage, an account of which ap- 
peared in the Washington papers, occasioned no 
surprise. ‘‘Miss Dalton has dismissed him,” said 
those who knew me, ‘‘and he has run home and 
married some former flame.” My aunt alone look- 
ed disappointed, and said that she had hoped I had 
taken a serious notion atlast. I laughed and kiss- 
ed her, promised to take a ‘serious notion” some 
time—and so the matter ended. 

Mr. Lefevre went to Europe on his wedding 
tour, not returning until it was time to take his 
seat in the next Congress ; and while he was thou- 
sands of miles from aome, enjoying that bliss which 
I was never to know, the means of revenge, which 
alone could sustain me under my terrible agony, 
were put into my burning hands. 

My constitution of mind and body were strong; 
yet the fearful strain upon my nervous system, 
caused by the concealing of intense sufferings be- 
neath a gay exterior, could not be continued with- 
out injury accruing; and despite my resolution to 
bear up, I soon perceived my equanimity waver, 
my physical vigor abate. 

My aunt questioned mein alarm; but I laughed 
at her fears. My health was good, I said; I was 
only suffering from ennui. 

“ Ennui!” cried my aunt, inamaze. ‘I thought 
you enjoyed life, Celia.” 

“So I do!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ but I love variety. 
I’ve seen but the one annual round of pleasure for 
the last ten years—city amusements in winter, 
fashionable watering-places in summer—and, gay 
as the round has been, I am satiated with it; it 
has become monotonous; I want a change.” 

“ And what shall the change be?” 

“*T should like to go South,” I promptly replied. 
Then added, playfully : ‘‘ Orange groves and myr- 
tle bowers, smiling skies and balmy breezes, with 
all the charming things we read of in romance, 
would be as novel and delightful to you as to me, 
dear aunt—would they not ?” 

My aunt called me a silly child, and ridiculed 
my taste for romance ; but she concluded by fond- 
ly kissing me, saying she would speak to uncle 
about it, and I knew the matter was as good as 
settled. " 

And so in the bright month of September we 
steamed through the beautiful Ohio, down the 
lordly Mississippi, and, without halting in New 
Orleans—whose hot and dusty thoroughfares were 
empty and silent—we sped on in search of those in- 
viting scenes which nature, assisted by art, had 
spread along the shores of Lake Pontchartrain. 

The remainder I must write rapidly, for the 
gnawing of remorse upon my panting heart while 
memory dwells upon this portion of my life causes 
excruciating pain. 

Frederic Lefevre was entirely dependent on a 





rich bachelor uncle, to whose estates he was sole 
heir. Left an orphan in childhood, he had been 
adopted by his lonely relative, and brought up in 
ease and idleness, with no more education than 
enough to fit him fora politician and a gentleman 
of fortune; and, unacquainted with professional 
knowledge, unused to enterprise or industrial pur- 
suits, the loss of his uncle’s favor, and the expect- 
ations accruing therefrom, would completely ruin 
him. This it was my aim to effect ; and hence my 
desire to travel South, to find him whose acquaint- 
ance I most desired to make—the elder Mr. Lefevre. 

Without entering into details, it is enough to 
say I found the old man, taught him to love me, 
and—to the astonishment of the world, which nev- 
er has to this day been able to account for my 
choice—I married him. 

My scheme had prospered, and the punishment 
of him who had wronged me had commenced. 
With cautious wile I dropped into my husband’s 
ears hints which shook the old man’s confidence in 
his adopted heir, and I pursued my advantage with 
cunning skill, without even suffering the uxorious 
dupe to suspect that I had any personal interest in 
the matter. Sometimes my better angel would 
stir up tender memories within me, and my pas- 
sionate heart would yearn toward the object of its 
unconquerable love; but, determined that no kind- 
ly feeling should gain sway, I would immediately 
draw forth that fatal letter of March 5, which [ 
kept in a convenient place for such occasions. The 
reading of those cold, insulting lines always pro- 
duced a recurrence of the terrible sensations which 
I had experienced at their first perusal, and with 
the stinging poison rioting in my veins I would fly 
to my husband’s arms, and, employing those pret- 
ty arts which no one could resist, work out my 
subtle purpose. 

It was done! The pampered son of fortune was 
stripped of his future prospects, of his present sup- 
plies, and stood among his proud compeers a pau- 
per! 

It was in vain he strove to reverse his doom by 
writing letter after letter of earnest and piteous 
pleading to his uncle. I wildly laughed over his 
eloquent distress, but the hand to which the let- 
ters were addressed never received them. 

Meanwhile I was apparently the gayest of the 
gay; and my husband, flattered and delighted with 
my well-simulated love, was the happiest of men. 
In New Orleans, where he had an elegant mansion 
prepared for me, we spent the winter months; and 
when the sultry breath of summer re-entered the 
Crescent City he bore me away to his old Alabama 
home, amidst the flourishing plantations of his wide 
domain. 

I fear the remaining lines will be scarcely legi- 
ble, for the agitation of my nerves is shared by 
my pen, and frightened memory can not find co- 
herent language in which to depict the last dark 
scene, 

I was sitting on the piazza alone; my husband 
came and sat besideme. He spoke of his nephew, 
dwelt upon his former love for him, regretted the 
estrangement that had come between them, ex- 
pressed a wish for a reconciliation, and, finally, 
asked me if I would not receive the young man and 
his wife and baby as members of our family. I 
inquired what had suggested this amiable train of 
thought, and learned that my ci-devant lover was 
in the neighborhood, and had had an interview 
with his uncle. Then my brain took fire, my blood 
bounded, and with wild, impetuous words the sto- 
ry of my scathed heart burst forth. I know not 
what I said in those insane moments, I only know 
my astounded listener heard all—all my passion 
for his adopted son—and started, with frenzy in 
his eyes, as I finished in taunting tone: 

‘Now, Sir, bring the gentleman here, if you 
wish !” 

As I sunk back in my seat the old man moved 
away, but blind excitement prevented my observ- 
ing the terrible effect of my disclosure upon him. 
Alas! his more than life had been wrapped up in 
the fond delusion of his young wife’s love! 

I can not say how long had passed, but the 
fierce tumult of my soul was waning when—was I 
dreaming ?—I opened my eyes, and by my side, 
seated familiarly, his gaze fixed upon my coun- 
tenance, was he whom of all the world I should 
not have met. 

What was he saying? Something about friend- 
ship, and kindness, and agnate claims; but I heard 
him not—my senses were bewildered, my heart was 
aglow, emotions soft but undefined filled my breast 
—I was nolonger my own. But—what was that? 
Swifter than a tiger springs upon his prey the deed 
was done—a piazza chair, hurled by my husband’s 
maniac hand, struck the young man’s head, and 
Frederic Lefevre was a corpse at my feet. 

Of what followed I had but a confused percep- 
tion; there was running, and a crowd of servants 
disarmed and restrained their master—in sorrow, I 
know, they did it, for he was well-beloved by them 
all. One fled for a physician, who soon came: 
the dead was beyond his skill, the slayer’s malady 
no medicine could cure. 

The crowd increased ; white folk came in troops. 
I only desired to sit on the floor and gaze on that 
pale, sleeping face ; but some ladies, who thought I 
knew them, forced me away from it. 

Then there was an inquest and a funeral, a dis- 
tracted widow and an infant orphan; ‘while thé 
owner of the proud estate was a raving prisoner, 
held down in the house where he had reigned. 

And I—Little Freckles—caused it all! The 
madness and the vaurder were my doing; though 
no one knew it, and commiseration and sympathy 
and tenderness were lavished unsparingly upon 
me. My aunt and uncle hastened to me in their 
affection and besought me to go home with them; 
but what have I to do with peace, or kindness, or 
any earthly good? here, by the side of him whose 
reason I destroyed, on the spot where he fell whose 
blood is on my hands, let me, in tears and peni- 
tence and prayer, drain out my bitter cup. I have 
not seen thirty years; yet I am bowed, and with- 
ered, and gray. I have not lived out half my 
days; and yet I should be glad to die, 
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HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE—Continued. 


XII. 

Tue exposed situation of the church-yard had 
obliged me to be cautious in choosing the posi- 
tion that I was to occupy. 

The main entrance to the church was on the 
side next to the burial-ground; and the door 
was screened by a porch walled in on either 
side. After some little hesitation, caused by a 
natural reluctance to conceal myself, indispens- 
able as that concealment was to the object in 
view, I had resolved on entering the porch. A 
loophole window was pierced in each of its side 
walls. Through one of these windows I could 
see Mrs. Fairlie’s grave. The other looked to- 
ward the stone quarry in which the sexton’s cot- 
tage was built. Before me, fronting the porch 
entrance, was a patch of bare burial-ground, a 
line of low stone wall, and a strip of lonely 
brown hill, with the sunset clouds sailing heavily 
over it before the strong, steady wind. No livy- 
ing creature was visible or audible—no bird flew 
by me; no dog barked from the sexton’s cottage. 
The pauses in the dull beating of the surf were 
filled up by the “res rustling of the dwarf trees 
near the grave. an > cold, faint bubble of the 
brook over its stony bed. A dreary scene and 
adreary hour. My spirits sank fast as I count- 
ed out the minutes of the evening in my hiding- 
place under the church porch. 

It was not twilight yet—the light of the set- 
ting sun still lingered in the heavens, and little 
more than the first half hour of my solitary 
watch had elapsed—when I heard footsteps and 
avoice. The footsteps were approaching from 
the other side of the church; and the voice was 
& woman’s. 

“Don’t you fret, my dear, about the letter,” 
said the voice. ‘I gave it to the lad quite safe, 
and the lad he took it from me without a word. 
He went his way and I went mine; and not a 
living soul followed me, afterward—that I'll war- 
rant.” 

These words strung up my attention to a pitch 
of expectation that was almost painful. There 
was a pause of silence, but the footsteps still ad- 
vanced. In another moment two persons, both 
women, passed within my range of view from the 
porch window. They were walking straight to- 
ward the grave; and therefore they had their 
backs turned toward me. 

One of the women was dressed in a bonnet 
and shawl. The other wore a long traveling 
cloak of a dark blue color, with the hood drawn 
over her head. A few inches of her gown were 
visible below the cloak. My Heart beat fast as 
I noted the color—it was white. 

After advancing about half-way between the 
church and the grave they stopped; and the 
woman in the cloak turned her head toward her 
companion. But her side face, which a bonnet 
might now have allowed me to see, was hidden 
by the heavy projecting edge of the hood. 

‘Mind you k~ep that comfortable warm cloak 
on,” said the same voice which I had already 
heard—the voice of the woman in the shawi. 
“‘ Mrs. Todd is right about your looking too par- 
ticular, yesterday, all in white. I'll walk about 
a little, while you’re here; church-yards being 
not at all in my way, whatever they may be in 
yours. Finish what you want to do before I 
come back; and let us be sure and get home 
again before night.” 

With those words she turned about, and, re- 
tracing her steps, advanced with her face toward 
me. It was the face of an elderly woman, 
brown, rugged, and healthy, with nothing dis- 
honest or suspicious in the look of it. Close to 
the church she stopped to pull her shawl closer 
round her. 

.“* Queer,” she said to herself, ‘‘always queer, 
with her whims and her ways, ever since I can 





remember her. Harmless, though —as harm- 
less, poor soul, as a little child.” 

She sighed ; looked about the burial-ground 
nervously ; shook her head as if the dreary pros- 
pect by no means pleased her; and disappeared 
round the corner of the church. 

I doubted for a moment whether I ought to 
follow and speak to her, or not. My intense 
anxiety to find myself face to face with her com- 
panion helped me to decide in the negative. I 
could insure seeing the woman in the shawl by 
waiting near the church-yard until she came 
back—although it seemed more than doubtful 
whether she could give me the information of 
which I was in search. The person who had 
delivered the letter was of little consequence. 
The person who had written it was the one cen- 
tre of interest, and the one source of informa- 
tion; and that person I now felt convinced was 
before me in the church-yard. 

While these ideas were passing through my 
mind, I saw the woman in the cloak approach 
close to the grave, and stand looking at it for a 
little while. She then glanced all round her, 
and, taking a white linen ¢loth or handkerchief 
from under her cloak, turmed aside toward the 
brook. The little stream ran into the church- 
yard under a tiny arch-way in the bottom of the 
wall, and ran out again, after a winding course 
of a few dozen yards, under a similar opening. 
She dipped the cloth in the water, and returned 
to the grave. I saw her kiss the white cross ; 
then kneel down before the inscription, and ap- 
ply her wet cloth to the cleansing of it. 

After considering how I could show myself 
with the least possible chance of frightening 
her, I resolved to cross the wall before me, to 
skirt round it outside, and to enter the church- 
yard again by the stile near the grave, in order 
that she might see me as I approached. She 
was so absorbed over her employment that she 
did not hear me coming until I had stepped 
over the stile. Then she looked up, started to 
her feet with a faint cry, and stood facing me 
in speechless and motionless terror. 

“Don’t be frightened,” I said. ‘Surely you 
remember me ?” 

I stopped while I spoke—then advanced a few 
steps gently—then stopped again—and so ap- 
proached by little and little, till I was close to 
her. If there had been any doubt still left in 
my mind it must have been now set at rest. 
There, speaking affrightedly for itself—there 
was the same face confronting me over Mis. 
Fairlie’s grave, which had first looked into mine 
on the high road by night. 

‘You remember me?” I said. ‘* We met 
very late, and I helped you to find the way to 
London. Surely you have not forgotten that ?” 

Her features relaxed, and she drew a heavy 
breath of relief. I saw the new life of recogni- 
tion stirring slowly under the deathlike stillness 
which fear had set on her face. 

‘Don’t attempt to speak to me just yet,” I 
wenton. ‘Take time to recover yourself—take 
time to feel quite certain that I am a friend.” 

“You are very kind to me,” she murmured. 
** As kind now as you were then.” 

She stopped, and I kept silence on my side. 
I was not granting time for composure to her 
only, I was gaining time also for myself. Un- 
der the wan, wild evening light, that woman 
and I were met together again; a grave between 
us, the dead about us, the lonesome hills closing 
us round on every side. The time, the place, 
the circumstances under which we now stood 
face to face in the evening stillness of that 
dreary valley ; the life-long interests which might 
hang suspended on the next chance words that 
passed between us; the sense that, for aught I 
knew to the contrary, the whole future of Laura 
Fairlie’s life might be determined, for good or 
for evil, by my winning or losing the confidence 
of the forlorn creature who stood trembling by 
her mother’s grave—all threatened to shake the 
steadiness and the self-control on which every 
inch of the progress I might yet make now de- 
pended. I tried hard, as I felt this, to possess 
myself of all my resources; I did my utmost to 
turn the few moments for reflection to the best 
account, 

“ Are you calmer, now ?” I said, as soon as I 
thought it time to speak again. ‘Can you talk 
to me without fecling frightened, and without 
forgetting that I am a friend?” 

‘How did you come here?” she asked, with- 
out noticing what I had just said to her. 

“Don’t you remember my telling you, when 
we last met, that I was going to Cumberland? 
I have been in Cumberland ever since; I have 
been staying all the time at Limmeridge House.” 

“At Limmeridge House!” Her pale face 
brightened as she repeated the words; her wan- 
dering eyes fixed on me with a sudden interest. 


‘‘Ah, how happy you must have been!” she | § 
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said, looking at me eagerly, without a shadow 
of its former distrust left in her expression. 

I took advantage of her newly-aroused confi- 
dence in me, to observe her face, with an at- 
tention and a curiosity which I had hitherto 
restrained myself from showing, for caution’s 
sake. I looked at her, with my mind full of 
that other lovely face which had so ominously 
recalled her to my memory on the terrace by 
moonlight. I had seen Anne Catherick’s like- 
ness in Miss Fairlie. I now saw Miss Fairlie’s 
likeness in Anne Catherick—saw it all the more 
clearly because the points of dissimilarity be- 
tween the two were presented to me as well as 
the points of resemblance. In the general out- 
line of the countenance and general proportion 
of the features; in the color of the hair and in 
the little nervous uncertainty about the lips; in 


the height and size of the figure, and the car- | 
riage of the head and body, the likeness appear- | 


ed even more startling than I had ever felt it to 
be yet. But there the resemblance ended, and 
the dissimilarity, in details, began. The deli- 
cate beauty of Miss Fairlie’s complexion, the 














transparent clearness of her eyes, the smooth 
urity of her skin, the tender bloom of color on 
- lips, were all missing from the worn, weary 
face that was now turned toward mine. Al- 
though I hated myself even for thinking such a 
thing, still, while I looked at the woman before 
me, the idea would force itself into my mind 
that one sad change, in the future, was all that 
was wanting to make the likeness complete, 
which I now saw to be so imperfect in detail. 
If ever sorrow and suffering set their profaning 
marks on the youth and beauty of Miss Fairlie’s 
face, then, and then only, Anne Catherick and 
she would be the twin-sisters of chance resem- 
blance, the living reflections of one another. 

I shuddered at the thought. There was some- 
thing horrible in the blind, unreasoning distrust 
of the future which the mere passage of it through 
my mind seemed to imply. It was a welcome 
interruption to be roused by feeling Anne Cath- 
erick’s hand laid on my shoulder. The touch 
was as stealthy and as sudden as that other 
touch, which had petrified me from head to foot 
on the night when we first met. 

‘*You are looking at me; and you are think- 
ing of something,” she said, with her strange, 
breathless rapidity of utterance. 

‘Nothing extraordinary,” I answered. 
was only wondering how you came here.” 

‘¢T came with a friend who is very good to 
me. I have only been here two days.” 

* And you found your way to this place yes- 
terday ?” 

** How do you know that?” 

**T only guessed it.” 

She turned from me, and knelt down before 
the inscription once more. 

‘Where should I go, if not here?” she said. 
‘¢The friend who was better than a mother to 
me, is the only friend I have to visit at Lim- 
meridge. Oh, it makes my heart ache to see a 
stain on her tomb! It ought to be kept white 
as snow, for her sake. I was tempted to begin 
cleaning it yesterday; and I can’t help coming 
back to go on with it to-day. Is there any thing 
wrong in that? I hope not. Surely nothing 
can be wrong that I do for Mrs. Fairlie’s sake?” 

The old grateful sense of her benefactress’s 
kindness was evidently the ruling idea still in 
the poor creature’s mind—the narrow mind 
which had but too plainly opened to no other 
lasting impression since that first impression of 
her younger and happier days. I saw that my 
best chance of winning her confidence lay in 
encouraging her to proceed with the artless em- 
ployment which she had come into the burial- 
ground to pursue. She resumed it at once, on 
my telling her she might do so; touching the 
hard marble as tenderly as if it had been a sen- 
tient thing, and whispering the words of the in- 
scription to herself, over and over again, as if 
the lost days of her girlhood had returned, and 
she was patiently learning her lesson once more 
at Mrs. Fairlie’s knees. 

‘¢ Should you wonder very much,” I said, pre- 
paring the way as cautiously as I could for the 
questions that were to come, “if I owned that 
it is a satisfaction to me, as well as a surprise, 
to see you here? I felt very uneasy about you 
after you left me in the cab.” 

She looked up quickly and suspiciously. 

** Uneasy,” she repeated. ‘* Why?” 

** A strange thing happened, after we parted, 
that night. Two men overtook me in a chaise. 


sey 


They did not see where I was standing; but 
they stopped near me, and spoke to a policeman, 
on the other side of the way.” 

She instantly suspended her employment. 
The hand holding the damp cloth with which 
she had been cleaning the inscription dropped 
to her side: the other hand grasped the mar- 


‘“* What is it?” | 











bie cross at the head of the grave. Her face 
turned toward me slowly, with the blank look 
of terror set rigidly on it once more. I went 
on at all hazards; it was too late now to draw 
back. 

“The two men spoke to the policeman,” I 
said, ‘‘and asked him if hethad seen you. He 
had not seen you; and then one of the men 
spoke again, and said you had escaped from his 
Asylum.” 

She sprang to her feet, as if my last words 
had set the pursuers on her track. 

“Stop! and hear the end,” I cried. “Stop! 
and you shall know how I befriended you. A 
word from me would have told the men which 
way you had gone—and I never spoke that word. 
I helped your escape—I made it safe and cer- 
tain. Think, try tothink. Try to understand 
what I tell you.” 

My manner seemed to influence her more 
than my words. She made an effort to grasp 
the new idea. Her hands shifted the damp 
cloth hesitatingly from one to the other, exactly 
as they had shifte: the little traveling bag on 
the night when I first saw her. Slowly, the pur- 
pose of my words seemed to force its way throught 
the confusion and agitation of her mind. Slow- 
ly, her features relaxed, and her eyes looked at 
me with their expression gaining in curiosity 
what it was fast losing in fear. 

“ You don’t think I ought to be back in the 
Asylum, do you?” she said. 

“Certainly not. Iam glad you escaped from 
it; I am glad I helped you.” 

‘*Yes, yes; you did help me, indeed; yor 
helped me at the hard part,” she went on, a lit- 
tle vacantly. ‘‘ It was easy to escape, or I should 
not have got away. They never suspected me 
as they suspected the others. I was so quiet, 
and so obedient, and so easily frightened. The 
finding London was the hard part; and there 
you helped me. Did I thank you at the time? 
I thank you now, very kindly.” 

**Was the Asylum far from where you met 
me? Come! show that you believe me to be 
your friend, and tell me where it was.” 

She mentioned the place—a private Asylum, 
as its situation informed me; a private Asylum 
not very far from the spot where I had seen her 
—and then, with evident suspicion of the use to 
which I might put her answer, anxiously re- 
peated her former inquiry: ‘‘ You don’t think I 
ought to be taken back, do you?” 

** Once again, I am glad you escaped; I am 
clad you prospered well, after you left me,” I 
answered. ‘ You said you had a friend in Lon- 
don to go to. Did you find the friend ?” 

“Yes. Itwas very late; but there was a girl 
up at needle-work in the house, and she helped 
me to rouse Mrs. Clements. Mrs. Clements is 
my friend. A good, kind woman, but not like 
Mrs. Fairlie. Ah, no, nobody is like Mrs. Fair- 
lie !”” 

“Is Mrs. Clements an old friend of yours? 
Have you known her a long time ?” 

**Yes; she was a neighbor of ours once, at 
home, in Hampshire; and liked me, and took 
care of me when I was alittle girl. Years 
when she went away from us, she wrote down 
in my prayer-book for me, where she was going 
to live in London, and she said, ‘ If you are ever 
in trouble, Anne, come to me. I have no hus- 
band alive to say me nay, and no children to 
look after; and I will take care of you.’ Kind 
words, were they not? I suppose I remem- 
ber them because they were kind. It’s little 
enough I remember besides—little enough, little 
enough !” 

‘*Had you no father or mother to take care 
of you?” 


‘*Father? I never saw him: I never heard 
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mother speak of him. Father? Ab, dear! he 
is dead, I suppose.” 

** And your mother?” 

“J don’t get on well with her. 
trouble and a fear to each other.” 

A trouble and a fear to each other! At those 
words the suspicion crossed my mind for the 
first time that her mother might be the person 
who had placed her under restraint. 

“Don’t ask me about mother,” she went on. 
Id rather tall cof Mrs. Clements. Mrs. € 
ents is like you, she goesn’t think that I o 
to be back in the Asylum; ; and she is as a 
you are that I escaped from it. She cried o 
my misfortune, and said it must be kept 

from every body.’ 

Her “ misfortune.” In what sense was she 
using that word? In a sense which might ex- 
plain her motive in writing the anonymous Iet- 
ter? Ina sense which might show it to be 
too common and too customary motive that has 
led many a woman [fo inter} ose anonyv 
hinderances to the marrige of the man why 
ruined her? I resolved to attempt the clearin; 
up of this doubt, before more words passed be- 
tween us on either side. 

“What misfortune?” I asked. 

““The misfortune of my being shut up,” she 
answered, with every appearance of feeling sur 
prised at iny — m. ** What other misfor- 
tune could there be 

I determined t ) per 
bearingly as p sible. 
portance that I s 
every step in the nen 
in advance. 

There is another misfortune,” I said, ‘to 
which a woman may be liable, and by which she 
may suffer lif w and shame.” 

“ What is it?” she asked, rerly. 

“The misfortune of believing too innocently 
in her own virtue 1 in the faith and honor 
of the man she loves,” [ answered. 

She looked up at me, with the artless bewil- 
desment ofachild. Not the slightest confusion 
or change of color; not the faintest trace of any 
secret consciousness of shame struggling to the 
surface, appeared in her face—that face which 
betrayed every other emotion with such transpa- 
rent clearness. No words that ever were spoken 
could have assured me, as her look and manner 
now assured me, that the motive which I ha - 
assigned for her writing the letter and sendin 
it to Miss Fairlie was p il ainly and distinctly th 
wrong one. That doubt, at any rate, was now 
ect at rest ; but the very remov: al of it openes da 
new prospect of uncertainty. The letter, as I 
knew from positive testimony, pointed at Sir 
Percival Glyde, though it did not name him. 
She must have had some strong motive, origin- 
ating in some deep sense of injury, for secretly 
denouncing him to Miss Fairlie, in such terms 
as she had employed—and that motive was un- 
questionably not to be traced to the loss of her 
innocence and her character. Whatever wrong 
he might have inflicted on her was not of that 
nature. Of what nature could it be? 

“J don’t understand you,” she said, after 
evidently trying hard, and trying in vain, to 
discover the meaning of the words I had last 
said to her. 

“ Never mind,” I answered. ‘‘ Let us go on 
with what we were talking about. Tell me how 
long you staid with Mrs. Clements in London, 
and how you came here.” 

‘How long?” she repeated. “J staid with 
Mrs. Clements till we both came to this place, 
two days ago.” 

“Yon are living in the village, then?” I said. 
“It is strange { should not have heard of you, 
though yon have only been there two days.” 

“No, no; not in the village. Three miles 
away at a farm. Do youknowthe farm? They 
call it Todd’s Corner.” 

I remembered the place perfectly; we had 
often passed by it in our drives. It was one of 
the oldest farms in the neighborhood, situated 
in a solitary, sheltered spot, inland, at the junc- 
tion of two hills. 

**They are relations of Mrs. Clements at 
Todd’s Corner,” she went on, “and they had 
eften asked her to go and see them. She said 
she would go, and take me with her, for the 
quiet and the fresh air. It was very kind, was 
it not? I would have gone any where to be 
quiet, and safe, and out of the way. But when 
I heard that Todd’s Corner was near Limmer- 
idge—oh! I was sc happy I would have walked 
all the way barefoot to get there, and see the 
schools and the village and Limmeridge House 
again. They are very good people at Todd’s 
Corner. I hope I shall stay there a long time. 
There is only one thing I don’t like about them, 
and don’t like about Mrs, Clements—” 

‘What is it ?” 

“They will tease me about dressing all in 
white—they say it looks so particular, How 
do they know? Mrs. Fairlie knew best. Mrs. 
Fairlie would never have made me wear this 
ugly blue cloak. Ah! she was fond of white in 
her lifetime; and here is white stone about her 
grave—and I am making it whiter for her sake. 
She often wore white herself; and she always 
dressed her little daughter in white. Is Miss 
Fairlie well and happy? Does she wear white 
now, as she used when she was a girl?” 

Her voice sank when she put the questions 
about Miss Fairlie; and she turned her head 
farther and farther’ away from me. I thought 
I detected, in the alteration in her manner, an 
uneasy consciousness of the risk she had run in 
sending the anonymous letter; and I instantly 
de termined so to frame my answer as to surpris 
her into owning it. 

‘Miss Fairlie is not very well or very happy 
this morning,” I said. 

She murmured a few words; but they were 
spoken so confusedly, and in such a low tone, 
that I could not even guess at what they meant. 
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sist, as delicately and for- 
It was of very great im- 
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“Did you ask me oy Miss Fairlie was 
neither-well nor happy this morning?” I con- 
tinued. 

“No,” she said, quickly and eagerly—“ oh, 
no, I never asked that.” 

** J will tell you without your asking,” I went 
on. ‘ Miss Fairlie has received your letter.” 

She had been down on her knees for some 
little time past, carefully removing the last 
weather-stains left about the inscription, while 
we were speaking together. The first sentence 
of the words I had just sdivioond to her made 
her pause in her occupation, and turn slowly, 








without rising from her knees, so as to face me. 
The ‘ond sentence literally petrific *d_ her. 
The ck th she had been holding dropp ed from 
her hands; her lips fell apart ; all the little col- 
or that there was naturally in her face left it in 


an instant. 





‘*How do you kn . e said, faintly. 
“ Who showed it to you ?” he blood rushed 
back into her face—rushed over whelmingly, us 
the sense rushed upon her mind that her own 
words had betrayed her. She struck her 


“T never wrote it,’’ 


hands together in despair. 
“T know nothing 


l, affrightecly ; 





‘“* Yes,” I said, you wrote it, and you know 
mut it. It was on rto send such a letter ; 
it was wrong to frighten Miss Fairlie. If you 
had any thing to say that it was right and nec- 
essary for her to hear, you should have gone 
yourself to Limmeridge House ; you should have 
spoken to the young lady with your own lips.” 
She crouched ee over the flat stone of the 
e, till her face was hidden on it; and made 





* Miss Fairlie will be as good and kind to you 
r mother was, if you mean well,” I went 
on. ‘Miss Fairlie will keep your secret, and 





not | au come to any harm. Will you see 
her ¢ rrow at the farm? Will you meet 
her garden at Limmeridge House ?” 

I could die, and be hidden and at 
rest wi ou!” Her lips murmured the words 
clo the grave-stone; murmured them in 


assionate endearment to the dead re- 


mains beneath. ‘ You know how I love your 
child -vyour sake! Oh, Mrs. Fairlie! Mrs. 
Fairiic } tell me how to save her. Be my dar- 
ling; an’ iny mother once more, and teil me 
what .o do for the best !” 


I he: ard her lips kissing the stone: I saw her 
hands beating on it passionately. The sound 
and the sight deeply affected me. I stooped 
down, and took the poor helpless hands tender- 
ly in mine, and tried to soothe her. 

It was useless. She snatched her hands 
from me, and never moved her face from the 
stone. Seeing the urgent necessity of quieting 
her at any hazard and by any means, I appeal- 
ed to the only anxiety that she had appes ared to 
feel, in connection with me and with my o ypin- 
ion of her—the anxiety to convince me of her 
fitness to be mistress of her own actions. 

“Come, come,” I said, gently. “Try to 
compose yourself, or you will make me alter 
my opinion of you. Don’t let me think that 
the person who put you. in the Asylum might 
have had some excuse—” 

The next words died away on my lips. The 
instant I risked that chance reference to the 
person who had put her in the Asylum, she 
sprang up on her knees. A most extraordinary 
and startling change passed over her. Her 
face, at all ordinary times so touching to look 
at, in its nervous sensitiveness, weakness, and 
uncertainty, became suddenly darkened by an 
expression of maniacally intense hatred and 
fear, which communicated a wild, unnatural 
force to every feature. Her eyes dilated in the 
dim evening light, like the eyes of a wild ani- 
mal. She caught up the cloth that had fallen 
at her side, as if it had been a living creature 
that she could kill, and crushed it in both her 
hands with such convulsive strength that the 
few drops of moisture left in it trickled down 
on the stone beneath her. 

‘*‘ Talk of something else,” she said, whisper- 
ing through her teeth. **T shall lose myself if 
you talk of that.” 

Every vestige of the gentler thoughts which 
had filled her mind hardly a minute since 
seemed to be swept from it now. It was evi- 
dent that the impression left by Mrs. Fairlie’s 
kindness was not, as I had supposed, the only 
strong impression on her memory. With the 
grateful remembrance of her school-days at 
Limmeridge there existed the vindictive re- 
membrance of the wrong inflicted on her by her 
confinement in the Asylum. Who had done 
that wrong? Could it really be her mother? 

It was hard to give up pursuing the inquiry 
to that final point; but I forced myself to aban- 
don all idea of continuing it. Seeing her as I 
saw her now, it would have been cruel to think 
of any thing but the necessity and the humani- 
ty of ‘restoring her composure. 

‘‘T will talk of nothing to distress you,” I said, 
soothingly. 

“ You want something,” she answered, sharp- 
ly and suspiciously. ‘Don’t look at me like 
that. Speak to me; tell me what you want.” 

**T only want you ‘to quiet yourself, and, when 
you are calmer, to think over what I have ‘said. “ 

‘*Said?” She paused; twisted the cloth in 
her hands, backward and forward; and whis- 
pered to herself, ‘‘ What is it he said ?” She 
turned again toward me, and shook her hea ud 
impatiently. ‘Why don’t you help me?” she 
asked, with angry suddenness. 

“Yes, yes,” I said; “I will help you; and 
you will soon remember. I asked you to see 





Miss Fairlie to- morrow, and to tell her the truth 
about the letter.’ 
“Ah! Miss Fairlie—Fairlie—Fairlie—” 
The mere 
name seemed to quiet her. 
and grew like itself again. 


utterance of the loved, familiar 
Her face softened 
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‘You need have no fear of Miss Fairlie,” I 
continued; ‘‘and no fear of getting into trou- 
ble through the letter. She knows so much 
about it already, that you will have no diftjcul- 
ty in telling her all. There can be little n&ces- 
sity for concealment where there is hardly any 
thing left to conceal. You mention no names 
in the letter; but Miss Fairlie knows that the 
person you write of is Sir Percival Glyde—” 

The instant I pronounced that name she 
started to her feet; and a scream burst from 
her that rang through the charch-yard and 
made my heart leap in me with the terror of it. 
The dark deformity of the expression which had 
just left her face, lowered on it once more, with 
doubled and trebled intensity. The shrick at 
the name, the reiterated look of hatred and fear 
that instantly followed, told all. Not even a 
last doubt now remained. Mer mother was 
guiltless of imprisoning her in the Asylum. A 
man had shut her up—and that man was Sir 
Percival Glyde. 

The scream had reached other ears than mine. 
On one side I heard _ door of the sexton’s 
cottage open; on the other, I heard the voice 
of her companion, the woman in the shawl, the 
woman whom she had spoken of as Mrs. Clem- 
ents. 

‘“‘I’m coming! I’m coming!” cried the voice 
from behind the clump of dwarf trees. 

In a moment more Mrs. Clements hurried 
into view. 

‘*Who are you?” she cried, facing me reso- 
lutely, as she set her foot onthe stile. ‘* How 
dare you frighten a poor helpless woman like 
that?” 

She was at Anne Catherick’s side, and had 
put one arm around her, before I could answer. 
‘* What is it, my dear?” she said. ‘* What has 
he done to you?” 

“* Nothing,” the poor creature answered. No- 
thing. I’m only frightened. 

Mrs. Clements turned on me with a fearless 
indignation for which I respected her. 

“*T should be heartily ashamed of myself if I 
deserved that angry look,” I said. ‘ But I do 
not deserve it. I have unfortunately startled 
her without intending it. is is not the first 
time she has seen me. Ask her yourself, and 
she will tell you that I am incapable of will- 
ingly harming her or any woman.” 

I spoke distinctly, so that Anne Catherick 
might hear and understand me: and I saw that 
the words and their meaning had reached her. 

**Yes, yes,’ she said; “he was good to me 
once; he helped me—” She whispered the 
rest into her friend’s ear. 

‘* Strange, indeed!” said Mrs. Clements, with 
a look of perplexity. “It makes all the differ- 
ence, though. I'm sorry I spoke so rough to 
you, Sir; but you must own that appearances 
looked suspicious to a stranger. It’s more my 
fault than yours, for humoring her whims, and 
letting her be alone in such a place as this. 
Come, my dear—come home now.” 

I thought the good woman looked a little 
uneasy at the prospect of the walk back, and I 

offered to go with them until they were both 
within sight of home. Mrs. Clements thanked 
me civilly, and declined. She said they were 

ure to meet some of the farm laborers as soon 
as they got to the moor. 

“Try to forgive me,” I said, when Anne 
Catherick took her friend’s arm to go away. 
acoensacgll is I had been of any intention to ter- 
rify and agitate her, my heart smote me as I 

looked at the poor, pale, frightened face. 

‘**T will try,” she answered. ‘‘ But you know 
too much; I’m afraid you will always frighten 
me now.” 

Mrs. Clements glanced at me, and shook her 
head, pityingly. 

“Good-night, Sir,” she said. ‘ You couldn't 
help it, I know; but I wish it was me you had 
frightened, and not her.” 

They moved away a few steps. I thought 
they had left me; but Anne suddenly stopped 
and separated herself from her friend. 

‘Wait a little,” she said. ‘I must say good- 
by.” 

She returned to the grave, rested both hands 
tenderly on the marble cross, and kissed it. 

“*T’m better now,” she sighed, looking up at 
me quietly. ‘I forgive you.” 

She joined her companion again, and they 
left the burial-ground. I saw them stop near 
the church, and speak to the sexton’s wife, who 
had come from the cottage, and had waited, 
watching us from a distance. Then they went 
on again up the path that led to the moor. I 
looked after Anne Catherick as she disappear- 
ed till all trace of her had faded in the twi- 
light—looked as anxiously and sorrowfully as 
if that was the last I w as to see in this weary 
world of the woman in white. 
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evsGEi THE BEST —— 


Wessten UXAaRIDbED 
‘PICTOR? 


RIAL EDITION! 





trations. 


1500 Pictorial Tus 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
New Pictorial Edition. 
1500 Pictorial Illustrations, 
9,000 to 10,600 NEW WORDS ia the 
Vocabulary. 
ea of SYNONYMS by Prof. Goodrich. 


GIVING PRONUNCIATION OF NAMEs or 8000 p1s- 
TINGUISHED PERSONS OF MoperNn TIMES, 
PECULIAR USE OF WORDS AND TEEMS IN TUE DrbLE, 
with other new features, Together with all the matter 

of previous editions. In one volume of 19756@ pages. 
“The eighty pages of illustrations, comparable in 
finenes ss to those of bank notes, are worth the price of 
the book.”—Ch. Herald. 
Price $6 50. Sold by all Booksellers, 
_ [=> Also a fine edition of the above in various bind- 
ings, on sized paper, with ample margin, making it con- 
venient to the scholar for annotations, &c. 
, G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


STILL ANOTHER PROOF. 


Phealion’s Cocin, 
To Dress your Hair and 


REMOVE DANDRUFF. 


Puitape.rnia, Nov. 7, 1859. 
Messrs, Poaton & Son, 

Gentlemen: For some time I have been using your 
Cocin as a Hair Dressing, and in removing the Dandruff 
from my he ad. 

I must candidly say that I have never used any article 
that has so effectually removed the Dandruff as your Co- 
cin, and at the same time stopping a constant irritation 
of the skin. 

As a preparation for Hair Dressing, I have never found 
any article that would keep my hair in its place for so 
long a time, and give it such a smooth and brilliant ap- 
pearance. 























As r Cocin has been s0 beneficial to me, you are at 

liberty to use this letter if it is of any service to you. 
Respectfully yours, 
SARAH H. HUGHES. 

The above letter will satisfy all that it is the best prep- 
aration made to remove Dandruff and dress the Hair. 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers, at 25 and 50 cents 
a bottle, and by the manufacturers, 

PHALON & SON, New York. — 


Bronchitis. 
From Mr. C. H. Gardner, Principal of the Rutger’s 
Female Institute, N. Y¥.—‘“I have been afflicted with 
sronchitis during the past winter, and found no relief 
until I found your Zroches.” ‘* Brown's Bronchial Tro- 
ches," or Cough Lozenges, are for sale throughout the 
Unit ed States. 


Over Five Thousand Bottles Sold of 
PHALON’S SNOW WHITE 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 


FOR WHITENING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


And removing Tan, Freckles, and all Roughness of the 
Skin. All those who have used it give it the preference 
over Lily Whites, Cosmetics, &c., which are so injurious 
to the skin. 

It is the most perfect article ever manufactured, and is 
certain to be the only preparation used. Those who use 
it once will be perfectly satisfied of this. It is put upin 
small and large bottles, at 50 cents and One Dollar. 

Prepared and originated by 

PHALON & SON, New York. 

Covcus, Cotps, Hoarsengess and 
INFLUENZA, IRRITATION, SORENESS, OF 
any affection of the Throat CURED, 
the Hackine Coven in ConsuMPTION, 
Broncuitis, WHOOPING CouGH, AsTH- 
MA, CaTarrH, RELIEVED by 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
or CovuGcH LOZENGES. 

“4 simple and elegant 9% tion for Covaus, &c.” 

Dr. G. F. Biertow, Boston. 
“ Have proved extremely serviceable for HOARSENESS.” 
Rev. Henry Warp BEEecneR. 
“I recommend their use to Pusuic SPEAKERS.” 
Re . H, Cuaprn, New York. 
“* Most salutary relies in - RONCHITIS.” 
Rey. 8. § ; Morristown, Ohio 
* Beneficial when compelled to speak, su fering from 
Coup.” Rev. S. J. ANDERSON, St. Louis. 
* Effectual in removing Hoarseness and Irritation oS 
the Throat, so common with SPEAKERS and SINGERS.’ 
Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga, 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 

“ Great benefit when taken before and after preaching, 
as they preve nt Hoarseness. "From their past eheet, I 
think they y will be of permanent advantage to me. 

Rev. E. Rowxey, A.M., 
President Athens College, Tenn. 
ists, at QS cents a box. 
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VEGETABLE 


PERRY DAVIS’ 
PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine of the Age. 


Taken internally Cures 
SUDDEN COLDS, COU u HS, & 
WEAK STOMACH. 
GENERAL DEBLLITY. 
NURSING SORE MOUTH, CANKER. 
LIVER COMPLAINT. 
DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGISTION. 
CRAMP AND PAIN IN THE STOMACH. 
BOWEL.COMPLAINT. 
PAINTERS’ COLIC, ASIATIC CHOLERA. 
DIARRHEA ‘AND DYSENTERY. 





The PAIN KILLER is by univ ersal consent allowed to have v 
tantaneous effect in the entire er 
d written and verbal test 


of medical preparations. 
forms incidental to the hun fami ly. and the unsolici 
have been, and are its own best + dvertisement. 





The ingredients which enter into the PAIN KILLER being 
jous remedy taken internally, as well as for external 


SAFE and effics 
rec tions. 


littic alcohol. For sale 





by all Dealers in Medicine, 


to 


| 





The slight stain upon linen from its use in exte 


Used externally Cures 
FELONS, ee AND OLD SORES. 
sE tE URNS AND SCALDS. 
: RU ISES AND SPRAINS. 
SWELLING OF THE JOINTS. 
RINGWORM em TETTER. 
BROKEN BREASTS. 
FROSTED FEE T AND CHILBLAINS. 
TOOTHACHE, 
PAIN IN THE FACEH 
NEURALGIA AND RHE UMATISM. 





n for itselt a repute tion uns surpassed i in the history 
ion and extinction of PAIN in all its various 
imony of the masses in its favor, 








PURELY VEGETABLE, render it a PERFEC TLY 
applications, when used acco ding to the di- 


nal applications, is readily remeved by washing witha 
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The Good Man’s Christmas Song. 





BY NAPOLEON B. QUIGG. 





Wren Winter comes with frost and snows, 
Give to the poor your last year’s clothes; 
Make others warm, and warm your heart 
charity's exalted part. 

you thrive from year to year, 
istmas still bring menny CHEER! 






And Ch 


And think not you will lose by this— 

Men only lose who do amiss; 

And charity, as sages say, 

Compensates all it takes away. 

Smith Brothers sell new clothes so cheap 
That for your old you ne'er need weep. 





“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.”’ 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 





SMITH BROTHERS, 
The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 


Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway and William &t., 


THOMAS SMITH, Jz.,) 
POBERT L. SMITH, > 
J. SMITH RICE. ) 


DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 
Colebrated Uterine Catholicon, 
‘or the Relief and Cure of Suffering Females. 


Climate and the normal habits of female life superin- 
duce a variety of diseases which this Catholicon will 
counteract and cure. It can be relied upon in any case 
of Painful, Suppressed, or Irregular Menstruation, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, Leucorrhcea, Uleeration of the Womb, 
Faintness, Lassitude, &c. When every thing else has 
failed, this article is never taken without benefit. No 
suffering female should leave it untried. A pamphlet, 
with full symptoms, treatment, letters, <ce., sent (gratis) 
by mail, or delivered by any Age nt. Itis sold in every 
town, or sent by express. Be caut ious of an imitation, 
somewhat similar in name, with my certificates alte *~ 
&c. Address BARNES & PARK, No. 13 Park Row, N. 
Y.; J. D. PARK, Cincinnati or Chicago; WEULKS os 
POTTER, Boston; or CALLENDER & CO., Philad. 

J. B. MAR( HISI, M.D., Utica, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. 











Great Reduction in Prices at Genin’s 
Bazaar. 
Prices Reduced 

In Laces AND Empnorprrigs. —-In Toys’ anp 
Yourns’ CiLotuine. ———In Lapres’ Hostrry. 
Gents’ Furnisutne Goons. In Lapvres’ Gar‘ 
S.iprers. —— In Curtpeen’s LeGGrnas. Ip 
Dresses.——In SMALL Boys’ Svits.— In INFAnts' 
Warproses. —— In Inrants’ CLOAKs. In Lapres’ 
Roses pe CHAMBRE. In Lapies’ UNDERLINEN.——IN 
BripaL OUTFITS. In Lapirs’ Bonnets.——In Curt- 
pREN'8 Bonnetrs.——IN CuILprRen’s Fancy Hats.— In 
Lapirs’ HEap-presses. —— In Lapies’ Furs. —~ IN 
Crurupren’s Furs. In Sieien Ropes. In Gents’ 
Fre CoLttars.——I» Gents’ Fur GLovres.— In Gents’ 
Fur Caps. In Lapres’ Furs Arctic Hoops.——Loys’ 
CLoTo aNnp VELVET CaPs. MrNns’ AND Boys’ Sort 
Hats.——Gent's Dress Hats. At Genin's Bazaar, 
Nos. 507 and 513 Broadway. 


ars Mother Goose 















































For Grown Folks. 
A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


One volume, with Frontispiece by Billings, elegantly 
printed on tinted paper. Price, bound in Muslin, 75 cents. 

*." Sold everywhere, and sent by mail, postage Sree, 
on rece ipt of the price, by Rupp & Caneton, 130 Grand 
Street, New York. 








Gheatens Crying, Teething Children. 


All know how unpleasant are these acc mpaniments 
of babyhood, and most intelligent perr 8 know, also, 
the ead consequences to health, and often life, from the 
use of anodynes, cordials, and similar baby doses used 
to quiet them. HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFIC HOMEO- 
PATHIC BABY PILLS, (a pleasant sugar pill,) which 
you may drop into the mouth at any time, give you ev- 
ery thing to be desired from medicine. They « ar M EX- 
CITEMENT, ALLAY THE IRRITATION OF TEETHING, RELIEVE 
COLIC AND BOWEL COMPLAINTS, AND PROCURE NATURAL 
AND QUIET REST, Without the disadvantages of cordials 
or opiates, They have been used for years, and ap- 
Proved by all who use them or abhor dosing. 

Price, 25 cents per box, with directions. Six boxes, $1. 


N. B.—A full set of Huwrneerys’ Uomroratutc Srr- 
cirics, with Book of Directions, and T wenty different 
Remedies, in large vials, morocco case, $5; do. in plain 
case, $4; case of fifteen boxes, and boo k, $2. 

These Remedies, by the single box or case, are sent by 
mail or express, free of charge, to any address, on receipt 
of the price. Address 

Dre. HUMPHREYS & CO., 
No. 562 Broadway, New York. 





IANO FORTES. 
| AVEN,, BACON & CO., 
jane Forte Manufact urers, Warerooms No, 135 
Oa ee neat oye where a full assortment 
ents may be found, exclusively of our own 
manufacture, Warranted in ev ery respect, 














(GET A COPY.) 


IWiemorial of 
Washington Irving. 


A Splendid Stecl Plate Engraving. 


SUNNYSIDE. Jilustrated. By T. 

FAC-SIMILE of a three-pag 
Mr. Irving—a perfect autograph i 
1er with many Ar 
BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHT 
REMINISOENCES, by Louis Gay 
Noyes; the Lerrers N. P. 
ton; and the Appr Es 
Bancroft, all in the 


a) 
January Knickerbocker, 
in addition to Original pa icles by Bancroft, Tuckerman, 
Miss Prescott, Dr. A. K. Gardner, &c., &c, 
For sale everyw here, 95 on its per copy. 
To every $3 Subscriber to the Knickerbocker for 1860, 
g 12 cents extra in stamps, will be sent, free of 
ge, a copy of the new and splendid engraving of 
Merry-Making in the Olden Time. 
{= Six copies of each for five subscriptions ($15 60) ; 
ten copies for eight subscriptions ($25 00) 
See Knickerbocker Advertisement in “ H arper's Week- 
ly" for December 17. 
JOHN A. GRAY, Publisher, 
a6 and 18 Jacob Street, N. Y. 





lark and James © 
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> EMOVAL. 
v JAMES BOGARDUS, 
Architect in Iron, Originator, Constructor, and Patentee 
of Inon BUILDINGS, 
Patentee and Manufacturer of 
Rocanpus's COENTRIO UNIVERSAL MILL. 
Machine Koom corner of White and Elm Streets, 
In Harlem Railroad Depot, 
Office No. 207 Canal Street, near Centre, New York, 
.. yn Building corner Centre and Duane 8&ts., formerly 
upied, has been removed in widening Duane Street. 


“MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24, and 36 tunes 
PAILLARD & MARTIN, Import rs, 
Musical Boxes repaired. 21 Maiden Lan e, N. Y. 


‘Piano Fortes, 


Of the newest style, finest tone, and lowest rates. 
HAZLETON BRO'S, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms No, 99 Prince, near Beeadway. 








Boudoir Sew ring “Machine. 
Harris’ Patent. 


Tho best and only reliable double-thread Machine 


making the celebrated GROVER & BAKER STITCH 
by authority, at 


$40. 


Every Machine warranted for one year. 


L. A. BIGELOW, Agent, 
43 TREMONT STREET, Boston, 


__and 504 Broadway, New York. 


Singer’s Sewing Machines. 


Singer's No. 2 Sewrna Macutnzg, $100. 








Sineen’s No. 1 Sewrne Macutng, $90. 
HEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4. 
Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 


capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 


Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 453 Broadway, New York. 


ROSSITER & MIGNOT'S PAINTING, 


“The Home of Washington 
after the War.” 


On Exhibition at the ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
10th Street, near Broadway, from # A.M. to 5 P.M., and 
from 7 to9 Evenings. Admission 25 ce me 

- MeC L U R E. 
‘Delightful! 


Beautiful! 


Elegant! 
A new Discovery! 
Soft French Tallow! 
For Beautifying, Putling, Curling, 


Dressing, Softening, Smoothing, Gl wssing, 
Layiny and Setting the Hair. 
t l and Softnesa, 
iffness. 
remains 
n. 
ul i 
Poilet 


tespectability. 





—Delightfal! 
ry Family 
paration 
the Hai 
ld 
ld 
In the World 
ddress ISABEL SCIPLE, 
. pot, 23 Ann Street, N. Y., near Astor House. 
P rice 50 cents per box. Sold ¢ verywhere, 


{RENCH MINK CAPE, Muff, and Cuffs, 
WILLIAMS, 293 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn. 


only $16. 

and Mar- 
ig By the 
f post. 
DEXTER & CO., 113 Nassau 
nd all Booksellers. 


UST SE EEE. —On Single 
e ried Life; or, The Inst s of 
late R. J. Culverwell, Esq. "Pri » 25 
age. For sale by H. 
Street, N. Y., 








{ 1G HLY IMPOR T ANT TO BOTH SEX- 







ES, Married or Single, in health or disease.— 
MEDICAL ADVISER AND MA iE GUIDE, 30th 
edition, over 400 pag es, 12mo, clo 1d above 100 Elee- 


trotype Engravings. Prices $1. By a celebrated Paris 
and London Physiei ian and Surgeon, now of New York 
City. This interesting book shor ild be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it imparts knowledge all have 
Kought for in vain in any other, Sold by H. G, LAW- 
RENCE, No, 1 Vesey Street, Astor House. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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Save the Pieees! *s\ 


Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Tops, 
Crockery, Glass-ware, dc. 


Wholesale Depot, No. 30 Platt Street, New York. 


HENRY C. ‘SPALL SING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600 New York. 
Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying each pac oP 


Address 


The Girt Book of the Scason. 
Mr. King’s Blegant Work. 


The White Hills: 


Turiz Leeenxvs, LAnpscarr, AND Porary. 
By Rev. T. STARR KING. 


Illustrated by Sixty fine Engravings on Wood by 





ANDREW, 
From Original Desig: \ ELOCK 
One vol. Small quarto. Elegantly printed on Tinted 
Paper 


A work, the most creditable to American Art, of any 
ever issued. 

Expressly designed for the Holidays, and one of the 
most attractive and valuable works of the season. Anu- 
thor and Artist have combined to make this a work of 
permanent interest and worth. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO 


117 Washingt: 


.» Publishers, 
ym Street, Boston. 


New Holiday Books, 


Just Published by 


CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 
And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States. 

FRANK WILDMAN'S ADVENTURES ON LAND 
AND WATER. By Frederick Gertsecker. Trans- 
lated and Revised by Lascelles Wraxall. With Light 
Illustrations, printed in oil colors, 16mo. Price $L 
A most interesting and attractive book for the young, 

equal in every respect to the popular works by Mayne 

Reid, and illustrated with colored engravings, 

Tales Trans- 

With 


75 cents. 


MANY A LITTLE MAKE A MICKLE. 
lated from the German. By Trauermantel. 
Six Illustrations printed in oilcolors. 16mo, 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOB. Tales Translated from 
the German of Rosalie Koch. By Trauermantel 
With Six Illustrations printed in oil colors. 16mo. 
Price T5 cents. 

These two juveniles are a continuation of the Series 
of German stories co deservedly popular. They com- 
prise some of the most delightful stories published for 
the young, and are fully illustrated with colored en- 
gravings. 

THE LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. Written for Children. 
By E. Cecil, author of ‘‘The Life of Washington.” 
Illustrated with Six Colored Engravings. 16mo. 
Price 75 cents, 

The second of the series of Lives of the Generals of 
the Revolution, by a new and popular author. This se- 
ries is prepared expressly for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of American children and youth. 

THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON, Written for Chil- 

Illustrated with Six Colored En- 

75 centa. 


dren. By E. Cecil. 
gravings. 16mo. Pric 
An invaluable little book. Every boy and girl in the 
United States should own a copy of this Memoir of the 
** Father of his country.” 
A MOTHER'S HYMNS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
A beautiful little volume, entirely original, filled with 
1 


such hymns as every mother would wish her child to 


learn. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO 
PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washington Strect, Boston. 


CLOVE ANODYNE 
TOOTHACHE DROPS. 


Complain no more of Aching Teeth. 
This will cure you in One Minute!!! 
Price 25 cents per Vial. 


Will be sent free, per Mail, 
ipt of 30 cents in postage stamps. 


to any part of the United 
States, upon rece 

Prepared by A. B. & D. SANDS, Drugg 
ton Street, corner of William, New York. 
WHAT IS BEAUTY? 
on, unmarred by freckles 
» PHALON'S SNow 


ists, 100 Ful- 


A beautiful complexi or pim- 
ples, and to obtain this complexion, uss 
Wutte ORIENTAL CREAM. 
self beautiful by using it. One trial will sa 
that it is the most wonderful preparation ever made, and 
it is warranted pe nme harmless, 


Every Lady can make her- 


tisfy any lady 


NVASSE RS Ww ANTE D TO SE LL 
LARGE FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Apply to HOLBROOKE, 13 Park Row, New York. 





Mercantile Record. | 


Patent Champien Safes. 
8. C. Ilerring & Co., 251 Broadway. 
pat. BR. _Dodworth. Music Store, 6 Astor Placa, 
and Dealer in Music and Instruments. 
"Direction Labels and Tags. 


Mau » Victor E., 115 Chambers Street. 


AURIS MAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
Hol -LIDAY PRESENTS, 
At A 1. CROWEN'S, No. 699 Broadway, cor. 4th Street. 
GIFT-BOOKS, Beautifully Llustrated. 
STANDARD WORKS, in Tine Binding, 
ILLUMINATED JUVENILE and TOY BOOKS. 
Splendid assortment of BIBLES, and the BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, bound in Velvet, Turkey, and 
Calf, ornamented. 
AMUSING CAN, 
CHOICE VARIETY OF FANG ARTICLES 
T. J. CROWEN, No, 699 Broadway, cor. 4th Street. 


‘Helper’s | 
Impending Crisis. 


A LIVE BOOK. 
55,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
Now is the tima 
This is the Work that is creating so mach excitement 
IN CONG RES 3. 
Large 12ns0 Vol., 420 pagoe, ¢ Price $1. 
Octavo Edition, Paper C« ver , 50 centa. 
AC ove os WANTED 
to sell these Works the co y through. Terms liberal. 
Single copies : ent to any er A 88, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Address 
A. B. BURDICK, Publisher, 
o. 145 Nassau Street, Now York. 





OF THURSDAY, ‘DECEMBER 22D, 
THE SECOND PART 
—OF— 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD 
WILL BE PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & FIELDS. 
$1 ( ) 000 * Warranted to be made, year 


For particul ciate leh aalen poste 
Th WILSON, Stilly 


ater, Sars ities 





‘Holiday Presents. 
J. & C. Berrian, 


No. 601 Broadway. 


Fancy Goods, Cutlery, Silver Plated 
Ware, Skates and Sleighs, 
Tool- Chests, Games, &o. 


[HES SANCTUS: A Collection of Church 
M , fully complete in every department ; adapt- 
all protestant Denominations. By 
The tunes in this volume are easy 
to learn and easy; te sing, being written within the com- 
pass of ordinary voices, and distinguished by a natural 
flow of Melody, sustained u pon chords which are simple 
without weaknees, and rich without redundancy. Price 
7D eents Per dozen, $7 £0. Published by OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Ww ashington Street, Boston. 
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Thimbles versus Scissors. 


Steirly’s Patent Thread- 
Cutting Thimbles. 


Can be obtained at any fancy retail store. 

By the use of this Thimble the operator can dispense 
with Scissors, and the very injurious practice of biting 
off the threads, whereby much time and labor, inconve- 
nience and annoyance may be saved, Try it, and you 
will be astonished ! 

Wholesale Depot, 13 Wall Street, N. Y¥. 

W. BY RON WHAR TON, Aor 


RINKLE 4 & LYON’S SEWING M ACHINES 

Have received the Highest Medal at the FAIR OF 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, with the highest pre- 

miom for FINE SEWING MACHINE WORK. Also, 

the highest premium at the FAIR OF THE FRANK- 

LIN INSTITUTE, THE NEW JERSEY STATE 
FAIR, and so generally wherever exhibited. 

OFFICE 503 BROADWAY. 





Jules Hauel’s Rose Tooth Paste is one of 
the most delightful cosmetics we ever saw, imparting to 
the teeth a pes a whiteness, and removing all extrane- 
ous matter from around their roots; it keeps the gums 
sound, healt and adds a balmy fragrance to the 
breath. No lady or gentleman should be without it. 
Sold by all Druggi Juies Haven & Co., Na. 
704 CursTNvuT Street, Philad — 





, and by 


LONGFELLOW'S EVANGELINE. 
A most brilliant and charming Piano Forte piece under 
the above title, composed by Jos Sieboth, has just been 
published by the undersigned. Price €0 cents. Copies 
sent by mail, postage paid. 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, which has been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at less than two thirds the price of Peru- 
viav. For particulars address C. 8. MARSHALL, Prest. 
American Guano Co., 66 Wi ilMiam Street, New York. 





Two Works Valuable to the Sick or 
Well. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected un 
approved 

FITCH, Ti4 Broadway, New York. 
S on the causes, prevention, and 
cure of Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rheumatism, 
and Male and Female complaints. On the mode of Pre. 
serving Health to 100 years. 418 pages, 26 Engravings. 
—Price 50 cents, in silver or P. O, stamps. 

2nd. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 

Teart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo. 
plexy, Palsy, and Dy why we grow old and what 
causes disease. 151 pages, 6 engravings. Price 84 
cents. Say which book you wish, giving name, state, 
county town, ‘ond post office. 


il received, read, and 


Address Dr, 8. 8. 
ist. SIX LECTURI 
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Oxtp Mr. Gexvynacs thinks it right to give a party or two at this season, and when the guests arrive, steps up stairs to the gentlemen’s dress- 


ing-room to see that all are comfortable. 
follows: 


‘‘ Here, Joun, my man, pull off my india-rubbers, will you?” 


Is rather hurt by being accosted by a perfect stranger (who has probably been asked by Brown) as 
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This is Youne DAWDLEMORE, the Artist. Not that he is idle, O dear, 
no; ‘but he is obliged to think a great deal before he begins to work.” 
N.B. It is 6 p.m., and he has been thinking ever since he got up at 11 


A.M., and now thinks he should dress for dinner. 






a 








TRUE COURAGE. 





Special Announcement 


FROM THE 


Quaker City Publishing House! 


100,000 Catalogues, 
NEW, ENLARGED AND REVISED—NOW READY 
FOR DISTRIBUTION, 


Superior Inducements to the Public! 


yy 6A new and sure plan for obtaining GOLD and 
SILVER WATCHES, and other valuable Prizes, Full 
particulars given in Catalogues, which will be sent free 
to all upon application. 

Valuable Gifts, worth from 50 cents to $100, GUAR- 
ANTEED to each purchaser. $100,000 in Gifts have 
been distributed to my patrons within the past six 
months—$150,000 to be distributed during the next six 
months. 

The inducements offered Agents are more liberal than 
those of any other house in the business, 

Having been in the Publishing and Bookselling busi- 
ness for the last eight years, my experience enables me 
to conduct the Gift Enterprise with the greatest satisfac- 
tion to all. 

te AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County. 

For full particulars address DUANE RULISON, 

Quaker City Publishing Heuse, 
83 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





REAT CURIOSITY—Particulars sent free. 
Agents wanted, fuaw & Gnanx, Biddeford, Me. 





The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
Company, 
Office 505 Broadway, New York, 

Has prepared tables showing by actual experiment of 
four different workers, the time required to stitch each 
part of a garment by hand, and with their Sewing Ma- 
chine. The superiority of the work done by the Ma- 
chine, and the healthfulness of the employment, are ad- 
vantages quite as great as the saving of time. Subjoined 
is a summary of several of the tables— 

BY MACHINE. BY MAND. 
Hours. Minutes. Hours. Mins. 








Gentlemen's Shirts........1 5 13 8 

Preck Gots ...ccccoccccves 2 38 16 35 
Satin Vests. ....ccccccccese 1 14 7 19 
Linen * 48 5 14 
Cloth Pants 51 5 10 
Summer Pants..... ecevcce 83 2 8 
Silk Dress....... 6séeeeoeeh 13 10 23 
Merino Dress .......0.+++ 1 4 > 27 
Calico Drees .......0+-++6 5ST 6 37 


Seams of any considerable length are stitched ordina- 
rily at the rate of a yard a minute. 


—$3 50, $4 50, $5 50, $6 50, $10 and $25, 
atc ey mes 50@83 50, $4 50, $6 50 & $10. 
PANTS and VESTS.—$1 to $10. Gents’ Furnishing 

Goods, at @BO. A. HUNTER & CO.'S 
Mammoth Clothing Steres, 
Nos, 29@ and 292 Bewory, 








WARM CLOTHING. 


We now offer large assortments of Fall and Winter 
Clothing, just manufactured, in eur best styles, consists 
ing in part of 
ESQUIMAUX BEAVERS, 

MOSCOW BEAVERS, 
EIDER DOWN BEAVERS, 
MAGENTA BEAVERS, 
PRESIDENT BEAVERS, 
CLARENDON BEAVERS, 
DREADNAUGHT BEAVERS. 
Also, complete suits of all styles of CASSIMERE and 
Beaver suits, and all the late styles Velvet and Cash- 
mere Vestings, &c., &c. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
in great variety, at the lowest prices of the trade, 
D. DEVLIN & Co., 
Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 





A.New Picture for the Stereoscope!! 
“GOOD FOR A COLD.” 

Just received by the Persia, a ehoice Assortment of 
entirely New Views—Groups, Landscapes, &c., &c., and 
at greatly reduced prices, at the New York Depot of the 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC Co., 
534 Broadway. 





NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CURE FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 





15 Beekman Street, New Yerk. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Fine London Watches. 





For Scientific Purposes, 


Or for Pocket Time-Pieces. 
RICH DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
Bracelets—Earrings, 

Brooches—Studs, &c., &c. 
— SOLID GOLD CHAINS. — 


At the Factory Prices, 
25 per cent. below 


Retail Store Prices. 
D. 0. PEACOCK, LONDON, 
Represented by 


DAVID RAIT, 
405 Broadway, 
UP STAIRS. 


More Popular than ever ! Its Sale Unprecedented ! 


LYON rae ENRON 


is, beyond question, the finest and most popular article 
ever made. Nothing has ever given such universal sat- 
isfaction. It restores the Hair, preserves and beautifies 
it, and removes all Dandruff, &c. If you do not use it, 
try it. Sold everywhere for 25 cents per bottle. 








Quern’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly, 
The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. 
ALSO, 


Queru’s Patent Jellified Castor-Oil—The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. It is the best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggists. PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street. 


The Guardjan 
Life Insurance 
Company, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Continental Bank Building, No. 7 Nassau 
Street. 








DIRECTORS: 
E. V. Havenwotr, 
ROBERT SOUTTER, 
James W. Ha.eTeD, 
Wx. M. VuEMILye, 
Franois W. TapPpran, 
Frepesick W. Maey, 
E. T. H. Grsson, 
James F. Cox, ; 
Wn. Tarior Hatt, Balt. 
WittiaM WILKENs, “ 


JamEs T. Sovurrer, 
DovuGiLas ROBINSON, 
Tuomas RIeNey, 
Jno. T. AGNEW, 
W. H. Proxuam, 
Jno. J. CRANE, 
Wa. W. Wrient, 
Wa. T. Hooker, 
GrorcEr OrpykKg, 
Jno. H. Enerwoop, 
WILLIAM ALLEN, 


JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 
G. W. FARLEE, Attorney and Counsellor. 


R. F. HALSTED, M.D., ‘ = 
W. E. VERMILYE, ib. Medical Examiners. 





Issues Policies as follows, viz. : 


Policies in Favor of and Payable to the 
Wife, 
Free from the claims of Creditors. 


Policies Payable on Attaining a Certain 
Age, 
Or payable in case of death before attaining such age. } 


Policies Granted to Creditors, 


On the Lives of their Debtors. 


Policies Granted for any Number of 
Years, 


Premiums payable in Cash, Quarterly, Semi-Annually, 
or Annually, in advance, 


Dividends Declared every Three Years, 


And the surplus belonging to the Policy Holders re- 
turned to them in scrip. 


This Scrip bears 6 per cent. per annum interest, paya- 
ble in cash, and the redemption thereof is commenced 
when the aggregate issue shall have amounted to 
$1,000,000, 

At the same time the Company is empowered by its 
charter to purehase the scrip for the benefit of the Poliey 
Holders before that time. 

This scrip is not affected by the forfeiture or sale of 
the policy, which is a great advantage over the system 
adopted by some Companies, of subjecting the dividend 
to the same terms of forfeiture and sale as the policy, by 
endorsing {t thereon. This is clearly unjust, as the divi- 
dend is a surplus fund, and is rightly the property of the 
insured, irrespective of the policy. 

The interest on the serip gradually reduces the pre- 


mium, 








wo bay! 


